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THE 


C  H  A  N  G  E  L 


an  excerpt  from  a  very  long 
story  by  Michael  Greene 


It  is  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  My  wife,  certain  of  herself  and 
content,  has  just  gone  to  bed.  Philip  and  the  girl  who  followed  him  have 
been  gone  since  some  time  during  the  night,  were  gone  when  we  (my 
wife  and  I)  woke,  fallen  asleep  in  living  room  chairs,  too  long  from 
college  to  sit  and  talk  and  drink  through  an  entire  night.  Now  in  the 
morning,  here  in  the  long  extended  room  which  serves  as  both  kitchen 
and  living  room,  I  am  seated  at  my  desk,  still  neat  with  books  after 
three  weeks.  The  window  shades  filter  through  the  July  morning  sun¬ 
light,  not  passing  through  the  warm  outdoor  brightness  but  rather  the 
pale  glossy  translucence  which  makes  everything  appear  pallid  and 
unreal.  On  a  sheet  of  blue-lined  paper  I  am  writing: 

I  am 

Robert  J.  Amerman,  26  years  old,  with  a  wife  Anne  who  is  25 
years  old  and  a  daughter  Beth,  2  years  old.  I  have  a  Ph.D  (2 
months  old)  in  19th  cent,  literature,  no  dog,  no  major  debts  (at 
least  financial)  and  no  deep  sadness. 

Philip  knows  this. 
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Did  Philip  come  to  make  me  wonder  about  it  or  was  he  wondering 
himself? 

Last  night  was  the  first  time  that  Philip  has  visited  us  since  we  (the 
three  of  us  including  my  wife)  graduated  from  Ignatius  University 
four  years  ago.  Our  daughter  Beth  is  staying  with  my  wife’s  parents 
in  Boston  while  Anne  and  I  have  rented  this  cottage  near  Provincetown 
for  July.  I  am  supposed  to  be  composing  a  learned  paper  on  Arnold’s 
critical  influences  while  my  wife  is  taking  a  rest  from  her  strenuous 
little  daughter.  July  has  been  warm  and  comfortable  and  in  the  yard 
there  are  short  reasonably  soldierly  scrub  pines  with  a  hammock  strung 
between  two  of  them  and  chickadees  to  watch  and  feed  and  soft  days 
to  breathe  by.  In  the  second  week  that  we  were  here  Anne  and  I  went 
to  a  summer  playhouse  to  watch  Tennessee  William’s  Orpheus  Descend¬ 
ing;  sitting  in  a  dark  wooden  balcony,  surrounded  by  dark  breathing 
people,  we  were  both  strangely  moved  by  the  more  than  amateur,  almost 
Whitmanesque  animality  of  the  performance.  On  the  way  home  Anne 
asked  me,  her  voice  muted  by  the  gentle  guitar  music  flowing  from  the 
radio,  “Do  you  think  that  Philip  is  dead?”  I  answered  that  I  did  not 
know  and  we  talked  about  the  play,  both  thinking  by  ourselves  of  the 
thing  that  she  had  brought  up. 

It  was  in  the  third  week  when  Philip  came  here  last  night.  Anne 
and  I  had  driven  up  to  Hyannis  to  spend  the  day  and  returned  about 
seven  o’clock.  It  was  about  an  hour  later  that  he  arrived  (bearing  his 
strangely  unseen  gifts).  I  had  half  expected  him  to  return  to  us  (when 
he  would  come,  as  Anne  and  I  hoped  that  he  would  come,  hoping  also 
that  he  would  need  the  refreshment  of  us)  on  a  battered  black  motor¬ 
cycle.  He  came  in  a  car,  old  and  painted  bright  blue,  which  he  drove  up 
on  the  lawn  to  the  front  of  the  cottage  where  he  stepped  out  and  leaned 
on  the  horn  urgently  to  tell  us  that  he  had  come,  blinking  gently  in  the 
sun  as  though  he  would  rather  meet  us  in  the  dark. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  cottage  he  was  standing  there  on  the  stone 
walk  rocking  back  and  forward  gently  on  his  heels  while  Anne  who  had 
rushed  out  before  me  was  pushing  him  off  balance  by  hugging  him. 
He  looked  at  me,  almost  saying  with  his  eyes  that  he  was  neither  the 
prodigal  son  nor  the  rich  uncle  and  that  his  inner  dignity  resented  his 
being  treated  like  a  found  puppy.  I  was  laughing  then  and  my  wife 
shook  him  loose  and  he  stumbled  back.  We  didn’t  even  have  to  greet 
each  other.  I  told  him  to  come  into  the  house  and  start  talking,  telling 
us  what  had  happened  and  where  he  had  been  for  the  last  four  years. 
He  went  over  to  his  ear  and  opened  the  door,  letting  a  girl  of  about 
nineteen  step  out.  She  was  a  blonde,  with  a  pale  pretty  face  and  a  long 
semi-ponytail  hanging  down  on  her  back,  wearing  a  white  blouse  and 
grey  skirt  and  sneakers,  colors  which  seemed  like  strange  symbols  from 
before  when  we  knew  him. 
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Neither  my  wife  nor  I  were  able  to  remember  her  name  this  morning, 
perhaps  having  recognized  subconsciously  and  later  consciously  that  she 
was  a  shadow  of  his  armor,  his  protection  against  us.  She  followed  behind 
Philip  for  the  whole  of  the  time,  sitting  near  him  silently,  almost  shyly, 
watching  us  and  him,  never  speaking  a  complete  sentence  during  the 
entire  time,  as  though  she  was  his  watcher  guarding  Philip  from  us 
(our  questions),  there  to  separate  us  from  him.  It  was  later,  when  I 
was  mixing  drinks  for  the  four  of  us,  noticing  then  that  Philip  was 
already  slightly  drunk  (to  prepare  himself  for  the  cleansing  ordeal  of 
facing  his  friends  and  their  bitter  questions),  that  I  realized  why  he 
he  had  brought  the  girl.  We  could  not  discuss  what  Philip  did  not  want 
to  discuss  because  of  our  guest-relationship  with  this  girl,  a  feeling 
which  partly  came  from  my  uncertainty  as  to  the  relationship  of  this 
girl  with  Philip. 

We  sat  out  on  the  porch,  Anne  and  I  both  nervous  and  both  uncom¬ 
fortably  trying  to  talk  around  what  was  there,  what  had  been  there 
since  we  had  graduated  from  college  and  he  had  disappeared.  My  wife 
was  telling  him  that  he  was  getting  fat,  heavier  than  before  in  his  lean- 
thin  college  days,  and  that  she  was  surprised  to  find  him  without  a 
beard.  Our  little  whimsies  of  greeting  continued  to  run  down  as  Philip 
concentrated  on  something  besides  us,  deeply  pondering  the  screen  or 
the  white  bird  bath  outside  or  perhaps  even  the  beard  which  he  meta¬ 
physically  possessed.  I  watched  him,  trying  to  see  the  difference  from 
what  he  was  before,  and  finally  observed  that  his  eyes  were  no  longer 
sad,  no  longer  crucified  against  his  desire  to  live  and  run  till  he  fell 
like  the  colt  he  used  to  talk  about  (foaming,  bleeding  blood  from  its 
mouth,  exhausted  and  able  to  fall  down  and  dream  the  dream  that  was 
important.  “It’s  no  use,”  he  would  tell  me.  “I  can't  get  tired  enough  to 
dream  the  right  things.  I'm  full  of  boundless  energy  and  endless  run¬ 
nings.”)  His  eyes  were  fuller,  more  content,  as  though  he  had  enjoyed 
the  last  years  physically  after  his  fruitful  running  and  in  having  done 
so  was  able  to  remove  the  spiritual  sorrow  which  he  had  accepted  from 
other  people. 

“Is  the  colt  broken  after  he  falls  down  exhausted?”  I  asked  him, 
watching  to  see  his  reaction. 

“I  don't  know,”  he  said  slowly,  smiling  softly  in  recognition  of  us  or 
the  question  at  least.  “Perhaps  that’s  what  I  came  here  to  find  out.” 

“How  did  you  know  where  we  were?”  my  wife  asked  him. 

“I  called  your  mother,”  he  said  (always  running  to  Anne  for  advice 
and  now  to  her  mother  hoping  that  Anne  would  be  there) .  “She  didn’t 
believe  it  was  me  and  then  she  wanted  to  discuss  my  entire  life  with 
me  before  she  would  tell  me  where  you  were.  Even  then  she  looked  sad 
at  telling  me  as  though  I  were  coming  to  break  up  a  happy  marriage.” 
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“With  you  as  our  little  boy  and  Beth  being  your  sister,  I’m  sure  you 
could  wreck  a  happy  marriage,”  my  wife  said. 

Anne  and  I  were  able  to  talk  of  our  life,  sitting  there  on  the  porch 
in  the  growing  darkness  while  outside  silver-and-blue  clouds  diminished 
into  the  last  oranges  of  the  sunset  and  velvet  clumps  of  close  trees  grew 
dim,  resting  quietly  ninety  miles  from  where  we  grew  up  and  married, 
content  in  the  peacefulness  of  the  outside  night.  Philip  stared  into  the 
whiskey  pool  of  his  glass  and  listened  silently,  even  sadly  as  we  told  him 
about  Beth  and  my  getting  the  degree  and  the  suburban  happiness  which 
had  come  smoothly  to  us.  We  were  waiting  for  him  to  tell  what  he  had 
been  doing,  whether  his  quest  (for  surely  it  had  been  a  quest)  had  been 
successful  but  whatever  he  was  taking  in,  he  was  giving  nothing  out. 
We  had  known  him  for  a  long  time.  So  much  of  what  had  happened  to 
him  involved  us  that  we  were  unable  to  accept  the  alienation  we  now 
felt.  I  asked  him  to  ride  down  to  the  store  while  I  picked  up  some  ginger 
ale  and  cigarettes,  hoping  that  removed  from  the  presence  of  his  pro¬ 
tector  he  would  tell  me  something  or  that  we  would  at  least  be  able  to 
talk  more  easily. 

He  went  along,  seeming  to  be  willing  but  he  would  not  talk  about 
what  had  happened  at  the  graduation,  content  with  telling  me  the  story 
of  his  drunken  sickness  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  and  of  his  lying 
on  the  beach  there  (“sick  with  that  groaning  fear  of  dying  and  thick 
mouthed  thirst  while  a  need  for  water  made  me  move,  feeling  waves  of 
nausea  until  I  collapsed  on  the  sand  near  the  ocean  and  had  my  first 
vision”) . 

I  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  and  he  told  me  an  angel,  that  was  all. 
He  carried  on  this  entire  conversation  as  if  expecting  to  pick  up  where 
we  had  left  four  years  before  and  tell  of  his  apocalyptical  dreams  and 
endless  kharmas  and  for  my  part  I  was  afraid  to  bring  up  what  we  did 
not  discuss,  afraid  to  drive  him  away  before  he  would  tell  us.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house.  The  girl  was  sitting  out  on  the  porch  with  Anne, 
both  of  them  silent,  watching  out  through  the  screens  at  the  road  and 
waiting  for  us.  My  wife  looked  at  me,  asking  with  her  face  if  I  had 
talked  to  Philip,  and  I  indicated  no  while  she  made  him  sit  down  and 
went  to  fix  more  drinks.  When  he  began  drinking  again  he  began  talking, 
telling  us  of  the  beautiful  Mexican  cactuses  which  he  had  seen  and  of 
the  southern  jails  and  Mardi  Gras.  He  told  us  of  being  locked  out  of  a 
London  hotel  at  five  in  the  morning  and  of  drunken  stunts  and  carnivals 
(“where  people  are  confetti-strewn  in  variegated  colors,”  having  ter¬ 
rible  trouble  with  the  word  variegated)  and  we,  never  knowing  whether 
the  stories  were  true  or  picked  up  along  the  road,  listened,  fascinated, 
and  trying  to  discover  some  hint  of  why  he  had  left  Elicia. 

He  didn't  seem  to  be  at  all  curious  about  her.  When  my  wife  dropped 
it  into  the  conversation  that  Elicia  was  pregnant  with  her  second  child, 
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Philip  continued  the  story  about  his  conversation  with  a  “holy  cactus” 
in  Texas.  Later  on  during  the  evening  he  suggested  (as  he  always  did 
when  he  was  drinking  and  we  were  in  college)  that  we  stay  up  all  night 
talking.  “I  have  my  best  thoughts  about  myself  late  at  night  when  we 
are  all  babbling  at  each  other  and  then  I  can  understand  myself,”  he 
used  to  say,  narcissistically  happy  in  the  thought  that  we  would  be  able 
to  help  him  understand  himself.  “You  need  a  psychiatrist,”  my  wife  used 
to  say  to  him  and  he  would  thoughtfully  meditate  on  her  statement  every 
time  she  would  say  it,  sitting  quietly  for  long  minutes  before  he  would 
suddenly  analyze  himself  for  us.  He  would  always  determine  that  he 
was  “crazy”  and  tell  us  how  he  would  adopt  insanity  as  the  one  perfect 
way  for  himself  to  live.  That  was  all  before  he  met  Elicia  and  then 
he  would  not  talk  about  it  any  more,  even  when  he  was  getting  drunk. 

And  now,  older  and  looking  back,  I  wondered  how  he  would  analyze 
himself  this  time,  seeing  himself  in  the  mirror  of  ourselves,  my  wife 
and  I,  whom  he  had  come  back  to.  But  he  still  was  not  willing  to  tell  us 
what  we  needed  before  we  could  help  him.  He  talked  for  a  long  while 
about  his  novel  (written  and  burnt  after  his  joyous  reading)  which  was 
the  story  of  Billy  Joe  who  had  adopted  insanity  as  a  way  of  life  and  be¬ 
came  a  holy  saint  leading  vast  pilgrimages  of  people  across  ribboned 
highways  and  who  finally  performed  his  miracle,  riding  a  silver  motor¬ 
cycle  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  before  he  disappeared.  He  seemed 
unwilling  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  story,  only  its  silver-and-blue 
images  of  warm  and  sunful  happiness  or  just  peace.  What  does  Billy 
mean  or  even  why  is  he,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  importance ;  perhaps 
Philip  no  longer  bothers  to  analyze  anything. 

We  all  talked,  except  for  Philip’s  guest-armour,  until  very  late.  My 
wife  was  the  first  to  fall  asleep  and  I  can  remember  myself  at  three 
o’clock  thinking  that  the  world  I  was  in  was  unreal  and  strange,  feeling 
that  Philip  would  have  to  teach  us  how  to  live  again  in  the  crazy  world 
of  Billy  Joe  which  he  has  made.  And  waking  in  the  morning  I  felt  that 
Philip’s  fate  was  inexplicably  bound  up  with  Anne’s  and  mine.  Somehow 
I  would  have  to  understand  him  so  that  we  could  live  freely. 

Philip  had  told  us  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had  read  an  average  of 
six  or  seven  books  a  week.  “I’d  read  those  great  books  about  the  wolves 
and  always  at  the  end  there  would  be  an  old  wolf,  dying,  fighting  to  a 
bloody  end  with  a  pack  of  coyotes  and  usually  the  end  would  make  me 
cry  and  then  I  would  lie  in  bed  planning  to  become  a  wolf.  It  was  almost 
as  if  I  had  a  foreboding  of  Whitman.  In  those  books  you  could  be  any 
kind  of  animal  that  you  wanted.  Sometimes  I  still  want  to  be  one  of  the 
wolves  I  used  to  think  about,  not  a  real  wolf,  but  one  like  I  used  to 
think  about.”  He  later  claimed  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  wolf  because  their 
code  was  simple,  easy  to  follow  and  to  know.  But  whatever  private 
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alchemy  took  place  in  his  mind  in  the  days  before  we  met  him  at  the 
end  of  our  sophomore  year  at  Ignatius,  Philip  was  no  longer  simple. 

Anne  and  I  had  been  in  high  school  together  (where  we  chastely  held 
hands  and  kissed  in  back  seats  whenever  we  happened  to  meet  at  parties) 
and  when  we  found  each  other  at  the  same  college  and  found  that  we 
were  both  interested  in  the  same  things  we  drifted  together  again.  We 
were  both  on  the  college  newspaper,  a  jealously  guarded  honor,  a  large 
clique  made  up  of  the  people  who  were  able  to  drink  gracefully  (at  least 
we  thought  so  at  the  time)  who  were  able  to  argue  with  teachers  and 
who  were  able  to  be  funny  about  serious  things. 

Philip  was  accepted  into  the  group  in  March  when  he  joined  the 
paper.  This  was  at  least  partly  due  to  the  story  about  how  he  had  quit 
R.O.T.C.  (which  we  were  all  against,  entertaining  the  idea  that  we  were 
pacifists).  Supposedly  he  had  filled  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  with  peanut 
butter  and  at  inspection  when  he  was  asked  what  it  was  he  answered 
(having  tasted  it  first)  that  it  was  “an  organic  substance,  sir,  probably 
waste  matter.”  Later  when  I  asked  him  if  this  story  was  true  he  said 
that  he  could  not  remember.  He  and  I  became  good  friends  when  he 
came  to  me  with  his  plan  for  harassing  the  R.O.T.C.  Every  night  for 
three  weeks  the  two  of  us  climbed  through  a  window  into  the  R.O.T.C. 
building  and  removed  all  the  notices  from  the  bulletin  boards.  This 
aggravated  the  officers  who  immediately  began  posting  notices  that  any¬ 
one  caught  removing  the  notices  would  be  turned  in  to  the  administration. 
Philip  started  leaving  notes  which  said,  “I  don’t  think  you  can  do  it. 
Only  a  magician  could  turn  me  into  the  administration.”  Finally  a  guard 
was  posted  in  the  building  and  we  decided  that  we  had  done  our  part  in 
fighting  for  peace.  I  found  out  later  that  Philip  had  gone  back  once, 
while  the  guard  was  in  the  building,  to  try  to  steal  the  whole  bulletin 
board  and  when  he  couldn’t  do  it  had  left  a  note  asking  the  guard  to 
be  more  alert. 

Anne  and  I  were  never  able  to  find  out  how  he  had  spent  his  freshman 
year.  He  claimed  that  he  had  lived  in  the  same  dorm  that  he  had  sopho¬ 
more  year  but  no  one  knew  him  or  had  ever  heard  of  him.  He  also  said 
that  he  had  studied  very  hard  and  received  average  grades  yet  he  re¬ 
ceived  five  A’s  and  one  B  for  the  first  semester  of  his  sophomore  year 
and  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  studying.  “Every  mystic  needs  his  hidden 
time  in  the  desert,”  he  told  me  before  he  told  me  about  one  of  his  fresh¬ 
man  teachers. 

When  he  had  come  to  Ignatius  the  year  before  as  a  seventeen-year-old 
freshman  he  still  hoped  to  become  the  “old  wolf”  of  his  childhood  days. 
(I  mean  this  symbolically  in  that  he  still  had  some  dreamy  idea  of  an 
uncomplicated  existence  with  a  code  simpler  and  even  more  linear  than 
Hemingway’s.)  He  told  me  “The  rest  of  you  may  have  been  as  oedipal 
as  hell  but  all  I  ever  wanted  to  do  was  to  become  Walt  Whitman’s  mis- 
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understood  animal,  mutely  and  virtuously  mourning  my  slaughter  pack 
on  a  snow  crusted  mountain.” 

Then  he  happened  to  have  as  his  teacher  in  English  Composition  the 
type  of  teacher  that  we  hope  we  are  paying  for  when  we  pay  our  taxes 
or  into  an  alumni  fund,  Professor  Nelligan.  John  Nelligan  had  spent 
thirty  years  teaching  English  to  freshmen  at  Ignatius  and  he  was  the 
best  possible  influence  that  Philip  could  have  run  into  at  Ignatius.  He 
told  me,  several  months  after  graduation,  that  he  had  recognized  Philip 
because  of  Philip’s  arrogance.  I  told  him  about  the  wolves  and  we  dis¬ 
cussed  this.  Whatever  dreams  of  glory  his  wolves  might  have  led  him  to 
he  was  turned  to  writing  by  John  Nelligan.  John  required  all  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  two  anthologies  of  poetry,  one  of  traditional  British  poetry 
and  the  other  of  modern  poetry.  Philip  claimed  to  have  read  only  the 
first  selection  in  the  modern  poetry  book,  the  section  on  Whitman.  Then 
he  went  out  and  began  reading  everything  that  Whitman  had  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  Instead  of  passing  in  compositions  for  the  course  he  passed  in  pages 
of  Whitman-like  verse,  praising  dogs  and  hydrants  and  negro-coloured 
ribbon-roads  winding  through  America.  John  read  them  patiently  and 
prodded  Philip  into  reading  Donne  and  Shakespeare. 

“During  the  second  semester  he  improved  a  great  deal,”  John  told 
me  after  I  had  graduated.  “He  never  came  to  class  except  on  Mondays 
but  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  my  office  asking  me  questions  about 
the  books  he  had  read.  He  went  through  Hemingway  that  year  and  then 
started  reading  Thomas  Wolfe.  But  instead  of  passing  in  pages  of  poetry 
he  only  passed  in  one  short  poem  which  at  least  had  the  achievement 
of  brevity.” 

That  was  all  we  were  able  to  find  out  from  Philip  about  his  freshman 
year,  that  he  had  had  Professor  Nelligan  and  that  he  had  read  all  of 
Dostoevski  (not  understanding  it,  he  claimed,  and  this  time  we  believed 
him).  Yet  everything  he  learned  that  year  returned  (homogeneously 
gestalted)  to  plague  us  later  or  to  entertain  us  or  make  us  worry.  Anne 
and  I  began  to  realize  what  we  had  become  for  Philip,  Anne  a  mother 
or  sister  type  who  could  listen,  and  myself  someone  he  could  test  his 
theories  on,  a  neutral  catalyst  that  could  speed  up  or  slow  down  his 
frenetic  energy.  I  had  then,  intimations  of  Dean  Moriarty  before  I  had 
read  about  him.  Philip  told  me,  “When  I  am  going  to  write  something, 
I  have  to  tell  it  to  someone  and  then  forget  about  it  and  then  later  I’m 
ready  to  tell  it  again  in  a  different  way  so  that  I  write  it  down.”  He 
decided  that  he  wrote  because  he  was  unable  to  change  anything  in 
any  other  way  while  I  used  to  claim  that  he  wrote  because  he  was  an 
egotist  and  a  pathogenic  liar. 

Everything  he  told  us  about  himself  was  very  possibly  a  lie.  Later, 
when  he  would  talk  to  me  about  Elicia  I  was  strangely  fascinated  by 
the  way  he  would  tell  what  had  happened  and  I  would  always  ask  her 
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about  what  he  told  me,  wondering  about  the  processes  which  led  to  the 
splendid  lies  he  would  tell  me.  “Yes,  I  was  running  in  the  outfield  to 
catch  this  long  fly  that  someone  hit  and  I  banged  right  into  a  tree  and 
split  my  lip.”  I  knew  that  he  had  not  been  playing  baseball  and  that 
his  lip  had  split  when  he  had  bitten  it  during  an  examination.  Yet  these 
seminal  lies  which  he  told  about  himself  started  to  lead  him  into  the 
creation  of  his  own  myth. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  began  to  analyze  himself  for  us,  usually  begin¬ 
ning  with  his  absurd  parody  of  Notes  From  The  Underground,  “I  am  a 
crazy  man.  But  how  can  you  be  crazy  and  know  about  it?  Well  then  I 
shall  become  crazy.”  And  yet  to  change  from  a  sick  man  to  a  crazy  man 
was  important  for  Philip.  He  was  too  filled  with  romantic  illusions  about 
his  early  wolves  and  happy  fictions  to  worry  about  the  disease  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  “Dostoevski  should  have  read  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  he 
told  me.  The  story  which  Philip  began  to  work  out  in  his  night-long 
conversations  with  us,  analyzing  himself  differently  depending  on  what 
he  was  reading  at  the  time,  was  a  modern  myth  of  cowboys. 

“IPs  a  psychological  fact  that  everyone  wants  to  be  a  cowboy.  Just 
look  at  television.  The  cowboy  rides  into  the  town.  He’s  big,  strong, 
handsome,  close  to  nature.  His  horse  likes  him.  He’s  noble,  brave,  pure ; 
all  the  beautiful  women  chase  him  and  he  always  leaves.  He  never  wor¬ 
ries  about  money.  He  doesn’t  even  stop  alongside  the  road  to  take  a  crap. 
Everyone  loves  him.  And  everyone  wants  to  be  a  cowboy.”  Philip  had 
looked  up  every  book  about  cowboys.  He  used  to  tell  Anne  and  myself 
how  the  streets  were  full  of  mud  and  manure,  how  the  cowboys  never 
washed  and  were  usually  ignorant  cowpunchers  who  were  cheated  out 
of  their  pay.  But  he  was  unable  to  picture  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  as  being 
anything  but  a  golden  hero.  (And  he  was  unable  to  picture  himself  as 
not  being  able  to  become  a  golden  cowboy,  saintly  on  a  silver  motorcycle.) 

I  must  change  this  in  some  way.  All  of  these  details  must  somehow 
suggest  the  way  Philip  has  become  a  myth  for  me  (although  not  for  my 
wife.  She  would  tell  the  story  in  a  straight  furious  way,  certain  that 
Philip  has  all  the  luck  and  Elicia  all  the  misfortune,  while  I  realizing 
Philip’s  memory,  “the  intolerable  hammer  of  remembering”  knew  that 
he  too  had  been  hurt).  In  some  way  watching  Philip  I  can  (or  was  able 
to)  see  the  development  of  something  that  is  not  too  clear.  This  is  part 
of  Philip’s  definition  toward  my  wife  and  myself,  that  he  is  always  “a 
little  boy,”  that  he  always  has  the  impressionability  of  a  little  boy  and 
the  romantic  conception  of  “cowboys.” 

Philip,  during  his  college  years  and  whenever  I  thought  about  him 
during  the  four  years  that  we  did  not  know  where  he  was,  has  never 
been  real.  I  have  always  been  able  to  conceive  of  him  as  a  myth-obscured 
literary  character.  His  story  could  easily  be  called  the  story  of  the  young 
innocent  if  it  were  only  that  simple,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  it  fits 
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my  conception  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  He  has  never  been  real,  any  more 
than  Huck  Finn  is  real,  a  more  cultured,  more  civilized,  more  knowl- 
edged  Huck  Finn.  I  can  even  carry  this  image  further  to  relate  it  more 
to  myself.  Philip  Gaer  is  my  Huckleberry  Finn  but  instead  of  floating 
down  an  American  symbolic  Mississippi  filled  with  the  clutter  of  Twain’s 
primitive  evil,  Philip’s  raft  is  on  my  river,  the  river  of  a  confused, 
cluttered  consciousness.  The  river  Mississippi  has  been  mythologized  in 
my  mind  to  fit  something,  some  pattern  of  thought  which  has  infiltrated 
me,  a  pattern  which  comes  from  the  Victorians.  The  world  has  become, 
at  least  when  I  am  consciously  philosophizing,  colorless,  stripped  of 
religion.  (Religion  symbolizes  much  more  than  a  relationship  with  God 
which  is  still  able  to  exist.  It  means  golden  heroes  and  romanticism.) 
I  have  been  filled  with  the  frightened  boredom  of  Matthew  Arnold,  per¬ 
haps  like  him,  I  too  am  afraid  to  engage  in  life.  (Yet  I  have  a  wife  whom 
I  love  and  a  daughter  and  I  am  happy.)  Philip  has  avoided  all  these 
things.  “Sometimes  when  I  go  out  in  the  dark,  at  twilight,  when  it  is 
cold,  I  become  very  afraid  that  the  sun  will  never  come  back,”  he  told 
me.  I  realized  that  he  experiences  this  as  an  emotional  thing  rather  than 
a  conscious  fear.  Philip  is  then  a  romantic,  less  conscious  of  conscious¬ 
ness  than  I  have  been  and  am. 
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The  swarming  gnats  couldn’t  quite  coalesce  above  Liz’beth’s  head. 
They  flickered  in  a  liquid  column  through  the  light  and  air.  Tom  won¬ 
dered  where  they  came  from,  how  they  flocked  for  an  instant  from  the 
garden  grasses,  and  then  dispersed. 

Liz’beth  vaguely  wiped  the  swarm  away  from  the  air  and  parenthe¬ 
sized  “.  .  .  gnats:  it  already  feels  like  July.  It’s  too  hot  for  so  early  in 
June.”  Humor  tried  to  poke  through  the  air. 

“Should  I  get  you  something  cool  to  drink,  Liz’beth?  We’ve  got  some 
soda,  ice-water,  milk  or  beer  if  you  don’t  think  your  parents  would 
mind.” 
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“It’s  fattening  and  I  shouldn’t,”  Liz’beth  smiled,  “but  I’ll  have  some 
beer.  What  they  don’t  know  won’t  hurt  them.” 

In  the  cellar,  Tom  tapped  the  beer  into  two  pewter  steins.  As  he 
nudged  open  the  screen  door  to  enter  the  garden,  he  saw  Liz’beth  sitting 
where  he  had  left  her.  The  puppy  had  crawled  onto  her  lap.  Consumed 
with  interest,  she  pushed  her  fingers  through  the  brown  curls  on  his  head 
and  spoke  to  him.  She  looked  molten  through  the  screen  door.  The 
weight  she  had  gained  since  the  spring  vacation  seemed  to  melt  over 
her  small  bones.  Tom  thought  of  how  she’d  look  without  the  weight. 
Delicate,  he  thought.  But  sitting  in  the  sun  among  the  fading  red  of  the 
azaleas,  she  seemed  almost  larval. 

Smilingly  he  crossed  the  lawn  to  the  table.  Liz’beth  looked  up  from 
the  puppy,  returned  his  smile  absently  as  he  placed  the  steins  on  the 
table.  He  broke  the  joint  of  the  umbrella  neck,  tilting  it  to  catch  the 
shade.  Liz’beth  looked  better  when  shunted  into  shadow.  She  looked  less 
fleshy.  The  puppy  leaped  from  her  lap  and  scampered  into  the  bushes. 

“Let’s  see,  what  were  you  saying  before  I  left?” 

Liz’beth  hesitated  and  looked  off  towards  the  house  to  recollect  her 
story.  Tom  pulled  his  chair  into  the  protective  shade,  slid  into  it,  wrapped 
his  arms  around  his  chest  and  crossed  his  legs. 

“Oh,  yes,”  Liz’beth  began,  “I  remember  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you. 
Donna,  Connie,  Barbara,  Sue  and  I  had  arrived  downtown  in  Baltimore, 
you  know,  from  home,  trying  to  get  to  school  from  the  railroad  station. 
It  was  after  the  Christmas  vacation.  No,  wait  ...  it  was  after  Thanks¬ 
giving.  No,  no  it  was  after  Christmas,  because  it  was  on  a  Friday  that 
we  came  back,  and  I  remember  either  Donna  or  Sue  saying  how  awful 
the  traffic  was  downtown  on  a  Friday  afternoon.  Then  this  taxi  driver 
drove  up  to  .  .  .” 

The  walk  from  the  house  to  the  garden  made  a  crazy  mosaic  pattern 
in  the  flagstone  sweep  across  a  shiny  bright  June  grass.  A  dab  of  pink 
candy  lay  melting  in  the  heat,  spreading  over  the  flagstone  slab  in  a 
sweet-sticky  blob,  barely  candy  any  more.  An  ant  zigzagged  across  the 
stone  like  a  little  globule  of  encased  energy.  It  didn’t  quite  walk.  Its 
movement  was  aimless  and  multidirectional.  Its  fine  filaments  projected 
and  withdrawn,  it  flickered  across  the  stone.  Wandering  into  the  pink 
splotch,  the  ant  seemed  for  a  moment  to  freeze  into  the  blob.  Then  it 
withdrew,  scurrying  into  the  grass.  Moments  later,  several  ants  re¬ 
turned,  and  little  specks  of  black  hairpin  armor  scurried  onto  the  sweet 
mound,  and  finally,  the  whole  colony  pulsed  around  the  core  of  sticky 
candy;  the  pink  was  filmed  over  by  the  black  swarming  energy  of  the 
colony,  seemingly  with  a  life  of  its  own. 

Tom  thought  of  throwing  hot  water  on  the  colony  to  get  rid  of  it. 
But  it  would  break  up  itself  and  disperse  as  soon  as  the  candy  was 
consumed. 
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Liz’beth  was  saying,  “.  .  .  and  the  cabby  was  so  nice  to  us.  After 
we.  .  . 

The  stories  about  her  millions  of  girl-friends  bored  him.  It’s  time 
to  forget  her,  he  thought.  Millions  of  people,  her  girl-friends,  and  their 
long  boring  stories.  Don’t  want  a  scene,  though.  Just  gradually  stop  see¬ 
ing  much  of  her.  Don’t  want  to  hurt  her  feelings.  Couldn’t  possibly  start 
a  fight  with  her.  She’d  just  withdraw  into  that  impregnable  vulnerable 
look,  and  wouldn’t  do  anything.  Then  I  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do.  I 
couldn’t  start  a  fight  with  her  anyway.  In  town,  tomorrow,  got  to  find 
a  summer  job,  in  town  to  see  Howie.  Talk  about  her  with  him  then, 
maybe.  Except  he’ll  just  listen,  maybe  shrug,  and  talk  about  somebody, 
something  else.  A  comment  or  two.  Deposited  carefully  like  little  bits  of 
feces.  Howie.  Conversations  with  him  haven’t  been  too  good  for  the  last 
few  years.  Haven’t  really  gotten  deeply  involved  in  something  with 
him  for  a  long  time.  What  was  it  any  more?  Talking  four  years  ago 
with  adolescent  cockiness.  How  old  then?  Fifteen,  sixteen.  Being  hon¬ 
est,  sincere,  secure  in  honesty  and  sincerity  and  communicated  self- 
evaluations.  Solving  one  another’s  problems  about  Ideal  Beauty,  God, 
Girls,  Parents,  laughing  about  Motherhood  and  the  American  Flag  and 
Victor  Herbert,  laughing  and  afraid.  On  either  side  of  a  formica  cafe¬ 
teria  table,  littered  with  twisted  straws,  wrappers  and  napkins.  What 
since  then?  Sliding  downward  till  feet  hit  something  unmovable,  un¬ 
moving  and  the  body  with  its  ganglia,  cells,  chemicals,  corpuscles  and  its 
crawling  ache  jarred,  stopped.  Where?  At  a  river,  or  a  wall,  strung  back 
and  pegged  by  what,  caught,  reticulate,  by  the  feathers  of  “flights  of 
angels”?  “Honk  the  horn,”  Howie  had  said:  midnight,  graduation  night. 
“It’s  midnight.  I  can’t  wake  up  all  those  people.”  “So  what?  You  only 
graduate  once.”  “No!”  Pulling  Howie’s  hand  off  the  horn  crescent, 
sounds  pealing,  sealing  into  silence.  Paraffin  waxing  over  the  ganglia, 
cells,  chemicals  and  corpuscles  and  coating  even  the  bitter  core  within. 

“.  .  .  and  then  the  driver  asked  Sue  to  lie  on  the  floor  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  see  her.”  Liz’beth  laughed  when  she  said  this.  Tom  smiled 
and  he  snorted  a  half-laugh.  He  asked,  “So  who  wouldn’t  see  her?” 

“The  policeman — the  one  who  said,  'only  four  to  a  cab.’  ” 

“Oh,  I  see.”  He  chuckled  again. 

“Well,  then  he  drove  around  the  block  again.  .  .  .” 

Tom’s  watch  said  five  forty-five.  He  relaxed,  relieved  that  Liz’beth 
would  be  going  soon.  It  was  nearly  the  cocktail  hour. 

Liz’beth  finished  her  story  and  they  both  chuckled  over  it.  Tom  looked 
at  his  watch  again. 

“It’s  getting  on.  I’d  better  walk  you  home.” 

“What  time  is  it?” 

“Ten  of  six.” 

“Mother’ll  be  in  a  fit.  I  was  supposed  to  have  been  home  at  five-thirty.” 
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“Let’s  get  on  then.” 

They  gathered  up  her  scattered  belongings.  They  said  nothing  as  they 
walked  the  short  distance  to  Liz’beth’s  house.  He  lightly  touched  her 
elbow  to  guide  her  over  the  curb,  and  then  over  its  opposite.  Once 
across  the  street  he  slipped  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  At  her  door,  he 
brushed  his  lips  across  her  cheeks,  while  she  pursed  her  lips  and  kissed 
the  air. 

“I’ll  call  you  soon  to  see  what’s  doing,”  he  said.  They  smiled  briefly 
at  one  another,  then  he  nodded  and  turned.  His  house  loomed  in  his 
vision  as  he  turned  to  go  home  again.  Something  of  the  austerity  of 
rock  and  slate,  gray,  formal;  something  of  the  aloofness,  standing  un¬ 
adorned  by  any  nearby  shrubs  or  trees  or  by  ivy,  something  of  its  puri¬ 
tan  glory,  of  its  dark  daytime  windows  turned  within,  stirred  him  in 
his  blood-lines  with  familiarity. 

He  opened  the  oak  door,  and  in  the  rush  of  cool  air  breathing  within, 
he  remembered  his  long  absence.  The  dark,  daytime  halls  shielded  by 
many  feet  of  heat-cheating  stone  welcomed  him  warmly.  Mocking, 
familiar,  unknown  in  its  vast  intramural  spaces.  He  walked  up  the 
staircase,  smoothing  his  hands  along  the  bannister,  the  blood-black 
railing. 

*  *  * 

When  he  called  her  a  week  later,  he  went  upstairs  to  use  the  phone 
in  the  library.  That  way  he  could  read  the  titles  on  the  books  which 
lined  the  alcove,  while  they  conversed  about  what  had  happened  during 
the  school  year,  about  the  girl-friends  who  had  no  last  names,  but  of 
whom  acquaintance  was  implied.  As  he  dialed  he  hoped  that  Liz’beth’s 
father  wouldn’t  answer.  He  was  a  lawyer  with  a  brilliant  reputation, 
whom  Tom  partially  envied  and  disliked.  Dressed  and  vested  perpetually 
in  black,  white  and  pearl  gray,  ironed  and  starched,  he  would  fence 
with  Tom  whenever  they  spoke  together.  There  was  something  of  a 
parody  about  the  way  he  hooked  his  fingers  in  his  vest,  sucked  his 
teeth  and  drily  punned  and  poked  Tom  with  discomfiting  questions.  The 
phone  rang  several  times  and  Tom  thought  of  living  with  the  man, 
and  observed  that  he  wasn’t  really  lived  with,  he  was  merely  lived  near. 
Happily  Liz’beth  answered. 

“Hello?  Liz’beth.  How’ve  you  been?” 

The  silence  over  the  phone  lingered  a  fraction  of  a  second  too  long. 
“Oh,  it’s  you,  Tom.” 

He  tried  to  visualize  her  face  when  he  heard  the  hurt  reproach  in  her 
voice,  but  failed  and  could  only  see  the  lost  look  that  appeared,  un¬ 
bidden  and  inconclusive  on  her  face  at  those  times  when  conversation 
lapsed;  the  incipient  smile,  the  almost  inquisitive  eyes,  waiting.  He 
wondered  if  it  was  now  the  same:  reproachful  or  just  waiting.  Then 
he  snapped  off  his  thoughts  in  self-disgust. 
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Then  she  continued,  “Considering  that  you  only  live  across  the  street, 
I  don’t  see  much  of  you.  What’ve  you  been  doing  all  week?”  Her  tone 
became  lighter  as  she  spoke.  Humor  scolds  the  unprotesting  air.  “Any¬ 
thing  new  doing?  Have  you  got  a  job  yet?” 

“No,  no  job  yet.  Nothing  much  doing.  I  went  in  town  again  today  to 
do  some  more  job  hunting.  Caught  the  8:28  this  morning  and  saw.  .  .  .  ” 

This  morning,  she  thought,  that  was  funny  when  Meg  spilled  her 
milk  and  tried  to  mop  it  up  with  her  bib.  And  Mary  came  in  and  Meg 
splattered  more  milk  on  Mary’s  big,  brown  face,  slapping  at  the  floor 
with  the  bib  and  Mary’s  rich,  brown  face,  not  quite  crisp  above  the 
white  starched  uniform.  Creasing  and  folding  in  lively  smiles  and 
laughter.  Grand  old  Mary.  Mother  was  cross  when  she  came  down.  Father 
didn’t  notice.  Letter  from  Phil.  Made  father  angry.  Phil’s  twenty-three 
now,  though,  it’s  his  life,  I  guess,  but  maybe  Father’s  right,  Phil  should 
find  some  other  girl.  Brother  Phil.  Father  forgot  to  take  Meg’s  “brief” 
this  morning.  She  cried  when  he  forgot  it.  Busy  this  morning.  In  court, 
maybe.  Phil  taking  off  my  galoshes.  When?  When?  Was  I  four,  five? 
Phil  must  have  been  eight  or  nine.  Funny  Phil,  tugging  and  pulling 
at  them,  then  falling  backward  all  the  way  across  the  room.  Sitting  on 
the  floor  and  laughing  and  laughing.  Meg  wouldn’t  take  her  nap.  Had 
to  tell  her  the  story  again  about  “Little  Bennie”  whose  mother  scolded 
him  and  whose  father  spanked  him  all  the  time  till  he  ran  away  from 
home  in  disgust.  No,  not  quite  disgust.  Meg  thought  it  was  sad.  But  it’s 
really  rather  funny.  Trudy  calling;  breaking  up  with  Greg  that  way.  I 
wonder  why.  They  never  quarrelled.  And  Mr.  Roth  for  two  hours  in 
the  living  room,  those  integrals  over  and  over  again.  Major  in  math. 
Flunk.  Forget  it.  Helping  Mary  polish  the  silverware.  It  was  pleasant. 
The  sun  coming  through  the  pantry  window.  Meg  pounding  on  the 
piano.  The  noise  and  then  chipping  a  key.  It  wasn’t  so  terrible.  But 
mother  was  so  cross.  Maybe  it’s  her  time.  I  wonder  why  he  hasn’t  called 
all  week.  I’d  better  lose  weight. 

“.  .  .  and  so,  how’ve  you  been?” 

“Oh  pretty  good,  thanks.  I’ve  been  helping  mother  around  the  house. 
She’s  having  a  party  tomorrow  night.  Then  in  the  mornings  Mr.  Roth 
tutors  me  in  math.” 

“How’s  the  math  going?” 

“It’s  hard,  but  I  think  that  he’s  helping  me.” 

“That’s  good.  By  the  way,  I  called  you  to  ask  you  if  you  want  to  go 
to  the  movies  tonight.  There’s  a  Bergman  film  at  the  Bryn  Mawr,  a 
Peter  Seller’s  comedy  at  the  Main  Line,  or  we  could  drive  over  to 
Germantown  where  there’s  an  old  American  musical  comedy  playing.” 

“I’d  love  to.  Wait  ’til  I  ask  Mother  if  it’s  all  right  with  her.” 

Tom  heard  a  buzz  in  the  background  that  sounded  angry.  He  began 
to  wonder  why  her  mother  made  things  difficult. 
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Liz’beth  was  on  the  phone  again.  “She  says  it’s  all  right  if  we  don’t 
leave  too  early,  so  that  I  don’t  leave  Mary  with  all  the  dishes.  Is  that 
okay?” 

“Sure.  Which  do  you  want  to  see?”  He  stiffened  for  the  ritual  which 
was  about  to  follow. 

“Whichever  you  want  to  see.” 

“Lady’s  choice.” 

“I  really  don’t  care.  You  decide.” 

“All  right,  then,  let’s  go  see  the  musical.”  He  knew  she’d  prefer  it 
anyway.  He  was  curious  about  her  misuse  of  her  intelligence,  and  sud¬ 
denly,  angry,  resolved  to  see  as  little  of  her  again  as  possible. 

“Shall  I  pick  you  up  about  eight?” 

“Umm,  all  right,  I  guess  that  I’ll  be  ready  then.” 

“Okay,  see  you  at  eight.  So  long.” 

“Bye.” 

On  the  way  to  the  movie,  only  Liz’beth  spoke.  She  was  angry  with 
her  mother,  describing  some  petty  injustice  which  had  gotten  her  “in 
hot  water.” 

Except  for  occasional  words  of  noncommittal  agreement,  Tom  said 
nothing  en  route.  He  concentrated  on  steering  his  big  Oldsmobile  deftly 
through  the  treacherous  city  traffic,  through  the  police  and  traffic 
standards.  Once  he  narrowly  missed  hitting  a  car  bolting  from  a  side 
street.  He  was  angered  at  the  stupidity  of  it  and  at  the  thought  of  even 
a  minor  accident. 

Liz’beth  wept  over  the  movie  and  Tom  said  that  it  was  a  sentimental 
monstrosity. 

“Lord,”  he  had  mocked  afterwards,  “why  on  earth  were  you  crying 
over  that  bowl  of  tripe?” 

“I’m  just  a  silly  girl,  I  guess,  but  I  thought  it  was  sad.”  She  smiled 
through  her  tears,  and  refused  to  be  offended.  For  a  moment,  Tom  was 
almost  satisfied.  She  looked,  surprising  him,  under  the  street  lamp,  like 
a  vision  of  expectant  sacrificial  beauty.  He  had  a  sudden  desire  to  start 
kissing  her  stupid  tears  away  and  then  checked  himself,  frightened  of 
the  bond.  He  smiled  at  his  sentimentality.  Turning,  he  sheared  off  from 
her,  grabbed  at  her  elbow  and  led  her  to  his  car.  He  drove  her  to  a 
restaurant,  and  then  home. 

At  her  door  they  lightly  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  about  their  divergent 
plans  for  the  next  day. 

“By  the  way,  Liz’beth,  I  meant  to  tell  you  earlier  this  evening,  that 
I  got  a  job  this  afternoon.  At  a  summer  camp  in  the  Poconos.  I’m  leav¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday.” 

“Oh,  no.  That  means  that  I  won’t  see  you.  For  how  long?  Did  you  have 
to  take  it?” 
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“The  camp  runs  till  September.”  He  lied,  “Yes,  I  had  to  take  it.  There 
just  weren't  any  other  jobs  around.” 

“You  mean  that  you’ll  be  gone  all  summer?” 

“I’m  afraid  so.  There  just  wasn’t  much  choice.  My  father  insisted 
I  get  a  job  fast  and  this  was  the  best  I  could  do,”  he  continued  lying. 

“But  this  means  I  won’t  be  able  to  see  you.  Did  you  have  to  take 
it?”  she  persisted. 

“Yes,  I’m  sure,  it  couldn’t  be  helped,”  he  said.  “That’s  life.  But  I’ll 
be  home  on  occasional  weekends.” 

“That’s  terrible.  To  have  to  go  away  again  from  home  so  soon  after 
you  got  there.  I  hardly  saw  you  at  all.” 

“It’s  not  so  terrible,”  he  smiled  evasively,  and  kissed  her  quickly, 
freely  on  her  mouth.  “Good-bye.” 

*  *  * 

Tom  jumped  from  his  desk  as  a  knock  rattled  the  metal  dorm  doors. 
He  slapped  his  book  down,  annoyed  at  the  fourth  interruption  in  a  half- 
hour.  Some  new  jerk  wants  an  integral  solved  or  a  poem  paraphrased 
for  him.  Damn  all  midyears  anyway. 

“Who  is  it?”  he  rasped. 

“There’s  a  long  distance  phone  call  for  you,  Tom.” 

“All  right,  thanks,  I’ll  be  right  out.” 

“He  stumbled  into  his  loafers  and  then  out  into  the  hall.  As  he  tucked 
his  shirt  tails  in  and  brushed  the  hair  from  out  of  his  eyes,  someone 
chirped  from  down  the  hall,  “The  mole  emerges  from  his  hole.  How  do 
you  like  daylight,  Tom?” 

“It’s  not  my  fault,”  he  growled.  “Got  a  phone  call.” 

“You  got  a  phone  call?  You,  the  great  god,  Jove,  got  a  phone  call? 
From  below?  Hey!” 

“Shut  up,”  Tom  smiled  with  feigned  venom.  He  was  surprised  and 
pleased  and  curious  about  the  phone  call. 

He  stepped  into  the  booth,  closed  the  door  to  seal  off  the  corridor. 
The  light  lit  up  as  he  closed  the  door  and  the  small  fan  began  whirring 
almost  noiselessly. 

“Hello?” 

The  operator  twanged,  “Mr.  Thomas  H.  Glace?” 

“Speaking.” 

“Go  ahead,  Miss  Fetherill.” 

“Hello,  Tom.  This  is  Elizabeth.” 

“Hello,  where  on  earth  are  you  calling  from?  I  mean,  how  are  you?” 

“I’m  calling  from  school.  I  just  had  to  talk  to  you.  I  couldn’t  wait  till 
I  saw  you  again.” 

“Why?  What’s  going  on?  You  sound  upset.” 

In  the  momentary  silence,  the  fan  whirred  more  noisily,  like  some 
large,  nearing  insect. 
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“I’ve  been  so  unhappy.”  He  could  hear  her  begin  to  cry  softly,  five 
hundred  miles  away. 

“Easy,  easy.  Start  at  the  beginning  and  tell  me  what’s  wrong.”  He 
crooked  the  phone  between  his  head  and  shoulder  and  began  nudging 
a  cigarette  out  of  his  shirt  pocket. 

“About  a  month  ago  I  went  to  the  Counsellor’s  office  because  I  was 
having  so  much  trouble  with  math.  I  just  couldn’t  seem  to  concentrate. 
I  kept  on  thinking  about  all  kinds  of  silly  things  every  time  that  I  tried 
to  do  a  problem,  especially  about  home.” 

“What’s  happened  at  home?” 

“Mother  and  father  aren’t  living  together  any  more.” 

“That’s  terrible.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  say  anything.  The  Counsellor  sent  me  to  a  psychia¬ 
trist.  I’ve  been  seeing  him  ever  since,  a  couple  of  times  a  week.  Nothing 
can  be  changed  at  home  or  with  the  math.  I’ve  felt  so  alone,  though.  .  .  .” 

Tom  flicked  the  fan  off  and  watched  the  smoke  from  his  cigarette 
begin  to  fill  the  booth,  solid-seeming  and  opaque  in  the  bright  light. 

“I  feel,”  she  continued,  “I  feel  as  though  I’ve  been  dropped  into  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  and’ve  been  left  to  tread  water  there  all  alone.” 

“You  never  told  me  any  of  this  before.”  Suddenly  he  felt  alone  and 
trapped,  smothering  in  the  smoke.  He  tried  the  fan.  It  wouldn’t  work. 
He  opened  the  door,  but  the  light  went  out  and  he  couldn’t  see.  He  felt 
he  had  to  see. 

“No  one  can  help  me,”  she  continued.  “I’ve  got  to  work  this  out 
for  myself.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  ?”  he  persisted,  not  sure  that  he  wanted 
to  know  why. 

“I  didn’t  know  myself  before.  When  I  thought  about  anything  before 
I  just  felt  unhappy,  without  knowing  why.  The  doctor’s  helped  me  to 
know  why.  But  you  never  asked  me  before.” 

He  had  a  crazy  desire  to  reach  out  and  hold  onto  her.  He  felt  lost 
and  halved,  suddenly  cut  off.  She  couldn’t  work  this  out  by  herself.  She 
needed  more  than  his  presence.  She’d  had  that  and  it  hadn’t  done  her 
any  good.  His  hands  slipped  with  sweat  over  the  phone  receiver.  He 
gripped  it  more  tightly,  opened  and  shut  the  booth  door  again. 

He  wanted  to  tell  her  what  he  knew  about  them  both.  But  he  was 
afraid  to.  He  hadn't  ever  asked  her  before. 

“I  know  what  you’re  thinking,  Tom.  I’ve  put  you  on  the  spot.  So  I’ll 
hang  up  now.  Good-bye.” 

He  heard  the  click  as  she  set  the  receiver  back  on  the  hook,  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  He  said  good-bye  into  an  empty  phone. 

He  wondered  whether  he  should  catch  the  next  plane  to  Baltimore. 
He  wondered  whether  he  wanted  to.  Part  of  himself  deserted  him;  with¬ 
out  it  he  felt  naked  and  afraid,  and  he  wondered. 
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Brother ,  Brother 


“.  .  .  and  in  1923  a  mafioso  father  of  that  same  monastery  beheaded 
his  abbot  on  the  refectory  table.” 

The  New  Yorker,  Feb.  22,  1964 

The  monks  were  ogling  the  crepes  suzette 
When  Brother  Chef  became  upset 
At  a  snide  remark  about  his  bread 
And  lopped  off  Father  Abbot’s  head. 

As  if  to  prove  ’twere  not  a  fable, 

There  it  rolled  along  the  table. 

Passing  friars  white  and  grey, 

It  settled  by  the  ham  glace. 

Brother  Lector  took  a  ribbon, 

Marked  his  page  in  Edward  Gibbon, 

Put  the  book  back  on  the  shelf, 

Walked  off  muttering  to  himself. 


—Allan  J.  Curran 
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Julie,  with  an  angry  look,  kicked  open  the  door  of  her  dormitory 
room  and  stomped  into  it,  flinging  open  her  arms,  her  books  spilled 
on  to  her  bed.  She  reached  into  her  right  coat  pocket  and  pulled  out 
the  letter  from  George  Moran,  a  law  student  in  Virginia,  and  tossed 
it  on  top  of  the  books  after  peeling  off  her  green  Loden  coat.  She  knew 
that  crazy  strands  of  her  dark  hair  crossed  her  forehead  and  her  green 
eyes,  specked  with  grey,  were  smoldering.  She  was  in  her  Anna  Magnani 
mood,  as  Carol,  her  roommate,  called  it. 
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Carol  Jones,  like  Julie,  was  a  junior  at  Bramberly  College  near  San 
Francisco.  She  lay  on  her  bed  carefully  filing  her  clear  nails.  As  the 
emery  board  delicately  maneuvered  itself  along  the  ends  of  her  fingers, 
her  body,  relaxed  from  a  hot  shower,  was  leisurely  stretched  out  in  a 
black  slip.  Carol  was  taller  than  Julie,  her  hips  were  narrower,  but  her 
belly  was  not  as  flat  as  Julie’s  hard  little  stomach  which  was  toasted 
dark  brown  between  a  two-piece  bathing  suit  every  summer.  Although 
Carol  was  proud  of  her  firm  legs,  she  loved  skiing  rather  than  swimming. 
In  fact,  she  preferred  winter  over  summer,  Stanford  boys  over  Cal  boys, 
and  XKE’s  over  Porsches.  A  blue  towel  was  wrapped  around  her  wet 
blonde  head,  as  it  was  at  four  o’clock  every  Friday  afternoon,  three 
hours  before  her  date. 

Julie  shed  her  cable-knit  cardigan  and  jerked  the  hem  of  her  tight 
skirt  up  from  her  left  knee.  “The  bastard,”  she  muttered  as  she  looked 
down  at  her  knee  cap,  scraped  and  bloodied,  with  the  frayed  edges  of 
her  torn  nylon  surrounding  the  wound. 

“What  happened,  Hon?”  Carol  asked  musically  as  she  continued  to 
work  on  her  nails. 

“I  was  riding  my  bike  back  from  German,”  Julie  said,  “when  some 
jerk  ran  into  me  by  the  Tower.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  shame,”  Carol  said. 

The  trouble  was  that  Julie  had  been  wearing  a  tight  Glen  Plaid  skirt 
so  that  when  the  boy  ran  into  her,  she  could  do  nothing  but  clumsily 
sprawl  full  length  on  the  asphalt  which  dug  the  wound  into  her  left  knee. 
Worse  than  that,  the  boy,  a  long-haired  type  with  thick  glasses,  had 
jerked  up  his  own  bike,  mumbled  “damn  it,”  and  rode  away  with  Julie 
left  resting  her  ample  behind  on  the  asphalt.  The  jerk,  Julie  thought, 
he  was  the  type  that  would  ride  away  from  Ann-Margret. 

Julie  looked  into  the  mirror  over  her  bureau  and  the  unfamiliarity 
of  the  reflection  surprised  her.  George  Moran,  who  had  left  California 
to  study  in  the  East,  had  called  her  the  girl  of  a  thousand  faces.  She 
knew  that  these  faces  were  things  that  came  and  went,  but  she  also 
knew  that,  sometimes,  they  had  to  be  turned  on  and  off.  Behind  the 
glare  of  her  sullen  face  were  healthy,  natural  good  looks  that  Julie  could 
always  bring  to  the  surface.  It’s  all  in  the  technique,  she  impulsively 
thought.  There  are  certain  things  you  cover  up  and  other  things  you 
point  to.  But  her  mother  did  not  realize  this.  In  fact,  according  to  Julie, 
her  mother  did  not  realize  anything,  except,  of  course,  that  Julie  had 
come  from  a  nice  family  and  her  father  worked  hard  to  give  her  a  nice 
education  and  she  should  associate  with  nice  boys  and  girls.  Her  mother 
had  sent  her  a  mohair  sweater  for  her  birthday,  but  she  gave  it  to  Carol. 
It  was  too  easy  for  Julie’s  five  foot-one  inch  frame  to  get  fat,  and  mohair 
sweaters  certainly  did  not  help. 

Julie  fiercely  turned  away  from  the  mirror.  She  really  did  not  like  to 
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face  its  moody  reflection  and  she  knew  that  Philip,  who  would  call  for 
her  at  seven,  would  like  it  less.  He  liked  her  when  she  came  bouncing 
out,  bubbling  over  with  a  Doris  Day  smile  and  glow.  And  tonight  was 
especially  important  for  her  to  please  Philip.  She  had  decided  to  tell 
him  that  she  was  ready  to  get  engaged.  They  had  gone  together  for  the 
three  years  that  Julie  was  at  Bramberly,  except  for  a  two  week  period 
last  April,  but  she  had  been  putting  off  the  engagement  for  the  past 
year.  Philip  kept  insisting,  but  Julie  avoided  accepting,  she  was  still  so 
young.  It  would  be  a  sound  merger,  though.  Philip  was  graduating  in 
June  and  would  go  into  his  father’s  construction  company  and  Julie’s 
mother  would  be  pink  with  pleasure.  But  it  always  had  seemed  like  such 
a  big  move  to  Julie. 

Last  night,  on  the  phone,  when  she  had  told  Philip  that  she  had  to 
talk  to  him  about  something  important,  he  suggested  that  they  eat  at 
the  Blue  Fox.  .  .  .  Julie  looked  across  the  room  at  her  new  black  dress, 
a  line  by  line  copy  of  a  Fabiani,  which  she  had  intended  to  wear  tonight. 
She  had  imagined  herself,  very  much  like  a  young  heiress,  sitting  with 
Philip,  who  would  be  wearing  his  dark  steel-green  suit.  He  was  tall,  and 
Julie  thought  he  was  quite  handsome  even  though  he  had  rosy  cheeks 
and  his  eyes  hung  down  a  little,  often  reminding  her  of  a  Bassett  hound 
when  he  was  upset.  And  yet,  he  seemed  able  usually  to  view  things  with 
that  good  feeling  that  comes  to  most  after  a  pleasing  dinner.  At  the 
Blue  Fox,  she  imagined  that  they  would  be  eating  hors  d’oeuvres  of  wet 
black  olives,  celery  with  cheese,  salami,  and  dishes  of  scampi  in  rich 
cream  sauce,  and  perhaps  champagne  or  Bordeaux  Blanc  with  their 
baby  pheasant  baked  in  clay,  even  though  it  was  Friday,  and  both  she 
and  Philip  were  Catholics.  .  .  . 

She  looked  at  her  knee  and  thought  how  the  hem  of  her  black  dress 
would  cross  the  center  of  the  red  wound.  God,  how  ugly !  Whenever  there 
was  anything  important  to  be  done,  it  always  seemed  that  there  was 
someone  running  into  Julie  or  blocking  her  way. 

She  thought  that  perhaps  she  had  better  call  Philip  and  put  off  the 
date  into  downtown  San  Francisco.  But  no,  she  thought  wildly,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  through  with  it,  and  this  afternoon,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  George’s  letter,  she  was  sure  of  it.  As  she  looked  toward  her  bed 
where  the  letter  lay,  Carol  caught  her  eyes  on  her  own  and  asked,  “An¬ 
other  letter  from  George,  Hon  ?” 

“Yes,”  Julie  answered  indifferently. 

She  had  met  George  the  summer  before  starting  college,  and  now  she 
only  saw  him  at  short  times,  against  her  mother’s  whines,  when  he  came 
home  from  law  school  during  the  summers.  George  was  strong  and  de¬ 
termined  looking,  and  he  seemed  so  excited  to  say  what  he  wanted  that 
he  often  stuttered  when  he  talked.  But  her  mother  had  said  that  he  was 
too  restless  and  that  he  would  never  be  a  stable  family  man.  But  they 
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continued  to  write  to  each  other  as  good  friends,  and  Julie  had  always 
felt  he  had  the  ability  to  genuinely  share  in  whatever  excited  or  de¬ 
pressed  her.  If  her  mother  had  known  that  they  were  exchanging  let¬ 
ters,  she  would  have  given  Julie  a  very  hurt  look  and  said,  “You  must 
have  a  very  warped  concept  of  love.” 

And  Julie  would  say,  “I  don’t  regret  anything  I’ve  done,  and  you’re 
the  only  reason  I’ve  never  been  happy.” 

Then  her  mother  would  cry  and  her  father,  who  would  seem  very 
bored  by  the  whole  thing,  would  come  and  scold  Julie.  .  .  . 

“Do  you  remember  that  girl  that  George  was  going  with?”  Julie 
asked  Carol. 

“What’s  that,  Hon?”  Carol  asked  as  she  lifted  the  towel  from  her  ear. 

“Remember  Angela,  George’s  girl,  I  told  you  about?” 

“Oh,  sure.  What  about  her?” 

“Well,”  Julie  hesitated,  “he’s  going  to  get  engaged  to  her  this  week¬ 
end.” 

“Oh,  you  poor  dear,”  Carol  said.  “You  must  feel  just  terrible.” 

Julie  was  genuinely  shocked.  “Why,  we’re  just  good  friends,  I  told 
you  that  before.  In  fact  Philip  and  I  will  get  engaged  this  month 
probably.” 

Carol  did  not  seem  to  hear.  “You  never  miss  the  water  till  the  well 
goes  dry,”  she  said. 

Julie  viciously  unzipped  the  side  of  her  skirt.  Oh  go  to  hell,  Carol 
Jones,  she  thought.  What  do  you  know  anyway?  Julie  wiggled  her  hips 
like  a  snake  and  her  skirt  slid  to  the  floor.  Carol  has  always  got  some 
pat  little  comment,  she  thought.  She  was  the  one  who  had  told  Julie 
that  most  girls  kiss  at  least  seventy-nine  different  boys  before  they  are 
twenty-one.  Well,  Julie  thought,  I’m  nineteen  and  well  on  my  way,  and 
Philip  and  George  are  only  two  of  them.  Only  two. 

Julie  stepped  out  of  the  rumpled  circle  of  clothing  lying  on  the  floor 
and  stalked  to  the  sink  in  the  corner  of  the  room  where  she  wet  a  cloth 
with  warm  water  and  began  to  rub  her  knee.  She  was  wearing  a  pair 
of  leopard-colored  petti-pants,  black  spotted  against  a  tawny  back¬ 
ground.  Along  with  her  furry  white  bathrobe,  these  pants  were  her 
favorite  personal  things.  Julie  also  loved  to  wear  matching  combinations 
of  lacy  slips  and  colored  underwear.  Blue,  and  horizon  pink  were  her 
favorites.  She  left  the  leopard  slacks  and  tight  jersey  tops  and  daring 
necklines  to  be  worn  by  Carol.  All  of  Julie’s  wild  things  were  concealed. 

The  telephone  in  the  hall  rang  twice.  Julie  heard  someone  walk  to  her 
room,  then  Donna  Snow,  a  tall  girl  who  never  seemed  cross  although 
she  rarely  dated,  stuck  her  head  in  the  door. 

“You  have  a  visitor,  Julie.” 

“Oh  no,”  Julie  said.  “What’s  he  doing  here  now,  it’s  only  four-thirty? 
Tell  him  I’ll  be  right  out  in  a  minute.  I  cut  my  knee.” 
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“O.K.,”  Donna  said  with  a  smile. 

Nice  girl,  Julie  thought  as  she  took  a  bottle  of  alcohol  and  some  cotton 
from  the  cabinet  over  the  sink.  She  hated  the  idea  of  making  her  wound 
hurt  worse  before  it  could  heal,  but  she  did  not  want  to  stain  her  leg 
with  mercurochrome.  She  tried  to  hurry,  for  Philip’s  sake,  and  spilled 
alcohol  on  the  floor.  She  hated  Carol  for  being  so  relaxed.  Dry  your 
hair,  Carol-baby.  Be  platinum,  strawberry,  dirty,  ash,  or  honey,  but  be 
a  blonde.  This  is  the  age  of  the  blonde,  Julie  laughed  to  herself,  there 
never  has  been  anything  like  it  in  history.  Julie  stared  at  Carol.  Get  ’em 
sharp,  Baby,  then  sink  them  when  he  comes  to  you.  But  don’t  you  move. 
Oh  no,  don’t  you  move. 

Julie  had  learned  that  there  was  no  real  problem  to  getting  a  boy. 
Unlike  Carol,  she  made  the  first  move  when  she  had  to,  and  then  she 
stepped  back  and  let  him  take  over.  It  came  naturally  and  was  not  some¬ 
thing  you  thought  about.  That  maneuver  had  not  been  necessary  for 
Philip.  It  seemed  like  he  had  always  been  around.  It  had  not  been  that 
way  with  George.  But  then  George  was  attracted  to  any  lure,  Julie 
thought,  as  long  as  it  was  baited  with  a  little  sympathy  and  flattery 
and  maybe  even  motherly  love.  Philip  was  always  around  and  George 
wasn’t.  That  was  the  whole  difference. 

Julie  put  the  alcohol  away  and  went  up  to  the  mirror.  “Oh  no,”  she 
said  as  she  looked  at  the  new  reflection. 

“Hail  Sheena,”  Carol  said  from  her  bed. 

Go  to  hell  again,  Carol  Jones,  thought  Julie  sweetly.  She  gave  her 
hair  some  springy  pushes  with  the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  wished  Philip 
would  come  back  later  when  she  was  more  settled.  She  laughed  to  her¬ 
self  at  the  mirror’s  casual  look  and  remembered  how  she  had  worn  her 
hair  in  a  flip  during  high  school,  with  each  hair  sprayed  neatly  in  place 
so  that  she  was  just  as  shiny  and  curly  as  the  rest  of  the  girls.  It  had 
been  her  decision  to  go  to  Garnett  Union  High  School  rather  than  St. 
Cecelia’s,  and  her  mother  went  along  with  her  choice.  Julie  had  had 
enough  of  grammar  school  nuns  who  had  told  her  not  to  wear  patent 
leather  shoes  because  of  their  indecent  reflections,  or  white  clothes 
because  of  their  tendency  to  remind  boys  of  sheets.  But  when  high  school 
graduation  came,  her  mother  would  consider  only  Bramberly  as  the 
college  for  Julie.  .  .  . 

But  even  after  all  those  years  away  from  the  nuns,  Julie  still  con¬ 
sidered  herself  a  good  girl;  she  drank  moderately  and  only  when  she 
felt  like  it,  and  she  had  never  gone  to  bed  with  Philip,  although  he  had 
tried.  The  trouble  was  that  Philip  never  really  tried  hard  enough  at 
anything,  Julie  thought.  He  even  was  still  clumsy  in  conveying  his  de¬ 
sire  just  to  go  out  and  have  a  few  drinks,  or  maybe  quite  a  few.  George 
had  always  said  what  he  wanted.  There  was  something  hungry  about 
everything  George  did.  He  had  told  Julie  that  some  people  settled 
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securely  in  the  center  of  things  and  some  wander  in  the  periphery.  Those 
in  life’s  edges  shape  the  world  and  set  the  pace  for  the  happy  ones,  the 
herd-people.  Julie  knew  where  Philip  was,  that  was  the  trouble. 

Another  thing  was  that  Julie  never  went  to  Church,  and  Philip  some¬ 
times  went.  She  had  often  pushed  his  back  up  against  a  wall  but  he 
always  managed  to  slip  from  side  to  side.  If  only  he  would  admit  that 
the  man  at  the  altar  mumbles  over  a  scrap  of  bread,  she  thought,  that, 
at  least,  would  be  a  starting  point.  .  .  . 

Julie  heard  the  phone  ring  again  and  Donna  Snow  came  to  the  door 
smiling. 

“Philip  wants  to  know  how  long  you’ll  be,  Julie.” 

“Tell  him  I’ll  be  right  there.  Please.” 

Julie  was  upset.  This  was  the  way  it  always  started  when  Philip 
began  to  bug  her.  Last  April  when  they  had  gone  to  a  night  party  at 
Santa  Cruz,  he  had  been  bugging  her.  First,  she  spent  too  much  time 
talking  to  Tim  Clark,  then  she  was  drinking  too  much,  and  no  she 
couldn’t  go  swimming,  it  was  too  cold.  Julie  had  not  wanted  to  ruin 
Carol’s  boat  pants,  which  she  had  borrowed,  so  she  jerked  them  off  and 
slapped  them  into  Philip’s  face  and  ran  into  the  cold  ocean  with  Tim 
Clark. .  .  . 

Donna  Snow  came  back  to  the  room. 

“He  said  that  he  would  call  you  later,  Julie.” 

“Oh,  that  jerk,”  Julie  said. 

She  started  to  walk  quickly  out  of  the  door  and  then  whirled  around 
and  stepped  into  the  center  of  her  Glen  Plaid  skirt  and  snatched  it  up. 
She  charged  down  the  hall  with  her  teeth  clenched,  then  she  slowed 
and  stopped,  she  relaxed,  then  smiled  and  casually  glided  into  the  re¬ 
ception  room  of  the  dormitory  where  Philip  was  standing. 

“Why  hello,  Philip,”  Julie  smiled.  “Won’t  you  come  and  sit  down?” 

She  could  see  that  he  was  perturbed.  He  wore  a  grey  trench  coat  with 
the  collar  turned  up  over  a  crew  neck  sweater,  and  his  face  had  re¬ 
mained  in  neutral  as  Julie  spoke.  They  went  into  a  side  visitors’  room. 
Julie  sat  in  a  couch  facing  Philip  who  sat  in  a  blue-cushioned  maple 
chair.  Between  them  was  a  small  coffee  table  covered  with  magazines. 
Julie  crossed  her  legs  and  lightly  rested  her  hand  over  her  knee. 

“What  happened  to  your  knee?”  Philip  asked  coldly. 

“Oh,  this?”  Julie  acted  surprised.  “It’s  nothing.  Carol  and  I  were  just 
doing  our  exercises.” 

“Exercises?” 

“Sure,  our  Sheena  exercises.  You  know,  judo  and  things  to  keep  off 
stranglers  and  other  animals.” 

“Look  Julie,  if  you’re  going  to  be  in  some  kind  of  damn  mood  to¬ 
night,  I  don’t  think  it’s  very  clever  or  funny,  and  I’m  not  going  to  take  it.” 

“I’m  sorry,  Philip.  I’m  just  upset.”  Julie  watched  Philip’s  face  to  see 
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if  her  sincerity  were  effective.  “Listen,  I  really  don’t  want  to  get  all 
dressed  up  and  go  into  the  city.  I’d  rather  just  be  alone  somewhere  with 
you.  Why  don’t  we  go  to  your  apartment  and  have  a  few  drinks.  Just 
you  and  me,  okay?” 

Philip’s  face  relaxed  into  obvious  approval,  and  Julie  felt  him  coming 
under  control. 

“Well,  all  right,  if  that’s  what — ” 

“No,”  she  said  quickly,  feeling  that  it  was  time  for  the  kill.  “I’ve  got 
a  better  idea.” 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  both  of  her  feet  up  on  the  coffee  table,  with 
her  legs  apart  with  provocative  unconcern.  Julie  knew  that  Philip’s 
face  fell  in  disappointment  because  she,  for  the  moment,  had  killed 
all  of  the  mystery.  I  should  tell  him  I  want  to  sleep  with  him  tonight, 
she  thought.  Kill  that  challenge  and  nothing  would  be  left. 

“Really,  Philip,”  Julie  continued.  “I’d  rather  go  out  and  let  loose 
tonight  and  forget  about  school.  Carol  said  that  everyone  is  going  to 
Tim  Clark’s  party.” 

She  hesitated  and  watched  Philip’s  face  shift  gears. 

“Let’s  go  and  really  get  blotto,  you  know,  so  that  I  can’t  hit  my  fanny 
with  a  handful  of  flour.  You’d  like  that,  and  I  really  feel  like  hanging 
one  on.  Maybe  I’ll  even  pull  a  strip.  Who  knows?” 

Philip  stood  up. 

“I  don’t  have  to  take  this  crap,  Julie.  I  just  came  to  ask  you  if  you 
wanted  to  go  hear  Leontyne  Price  in  ‘Don  Giovanni’  but — ” 

“Oh,  a  jungle  bunny,”  Julie  said  excitedly  as  she  stood  up.  “I’d 
love  to  go  hear  a  boon  screamer,  Philip,  I’d  just  love  it.” 

“I  think  we  better  forget  about  tonight,  Julie,”  Philip  said  as  he  began 
to  walk  out  of  the  visitors’  room. 

“All  right,  darling,  why  don’t  we  forget  about  tomorrow  night  too?” 
Julie  said  sweetly. 

Philip  stopped  and  turned  around  in  the  doorway. 

“Why  don’t  we  forget  about  everything,  Julie?” 

He  quickly  walked  out  the  main  door  and  Julie  whirled  her  back  to 
him  and  went  through  the  door,  down  the  hall  towards  her  room.  I 
can  really  control  him,  she  thought  as  she  laughed  inside.  It  felt  good 
to  be  a  bitch  once  in  a  while. 

But  as  she  walked  into  her  room,  Julie  felt  a  jagged  claw  squeeze 
itself  into  her  throat.  She  went  to  the  sink  and  began  again  to  rub  her 
knee  with  alcohol.  The  more  it  stung,  the  more  she  rubbed.  She  would 
have  to  wait  for  Philip  to  come  back,  but  he  would  come  back,  he  needed 
someone  to  tell  him  how  wonderful  he  was.  But,  perhaps,  she  would  call 
George  tonight,  just  to  talk.  Maybe  he  wasn’t  as  serious  as  his  letter 
indicated.  Either  way,  he  would  always  be  glad  to  talk  to  her.  But  as 
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Julie  put  the  alcohol  back  in  the  cabinet,  George  seemed  very,  very  far 
away. 

“What  happened,  Julie?”  Carol  asked.  She  was  up  now  and  was 
combing  out  her  blonde  hair. 

“Oh,  I  just  broke  a  date  with  Philip,”  Julie  said  as  she  looked  at 
Carol’s  back. 

“Yummy!”  Carol  said.  “Had  a  fight,  huh?” 

“It  was  nothing.  I  just  said  I  didn’t  feel  well,  that’s  all.” 

“It’s  a  shame,”  Carol  continued,  “how  we  always  hurt  those  that  we 
love  most.” 

Julie  turned  away  savagely  and  looked  into  the  mirror  over  her 
bureau.  The  girl  in  the  reflection  was  Julie,  and  she  wanted  to  cry.  Oh, 
Carol  Jones,  you  are  such  a  liar,  I  don’t  love  myself  at  all.  Not  a  bit. 
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Love  in  the  Ruins,  Boston 

These  ruins,  Dear,  might  all  be  mine. 

These  piles  of  brick  and  doric  colonnade, 

This  crowned  and  gleaming, 

Smashed  and  shadowed  stone. 

No  order  here  but  what  the  eye  can  make. 

Where  towers  fell  together  iron  piles 
Resist  such  blows  as  steam  and  steel  contain. 

Together  we  have  sworn — who  shall  repent? 

But  made  together  priest  and  offering 
In  all  these  darkened  walls  we  see  around. 

It  is  we  who  fill  these  ruins,  lift  your  head. 

This  prince  and  torrent,  time, 

Creating  mound  and  hill 

Where  light  and  shadow,  crown  and  ruin  meet 
Is  so  like  us  I  wonder  where 
Your  difference  may  lie. 

What  ancient  shadow 
Falls  across  your  face? 

What  far-off  light? 

What  sound  resounding  through  these 
Hollow  walls, 

Rebuilding  and  remaking  fallen  stone. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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To  Cody 

Deep  in  the  bay-side  midnight  dreaming 
You  might  have  done,  there  lies  a  glimmering 
Of  self-to-self ;  a  subtle  shimmering 
Of  bridge-light  streaming, 

Of  moon-beams  lighting 
A  realization  beyond  all  writing : 

That  “love  you”  ’s,  play,  all  self-delighting 
Palls  before. 

—Mike  Petersen 


Cody  Revisited 

I  thought  of  champagne  mists,  poppy  perfumes, 

And  you  on  a  surfboard  dipping  honey 
Balancing  your  Family  tree  upon  your  nose 
Wondering  about  life’s  honey-covered  thorns 
And  whether  I’d  lick  them  and  lose  the  rose 
Being  you,  of  course  . . .  not  now,  for  I  met 
By  another  name:  Venus,  but  don’t  come. 

Fly  with  me.  For  the  draft  has  slammed  the  door. 

I  couldn’t  have  loved  you,  Dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  loving  you  more. 

—Howe  McCarthy 
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“Here  the  two  met,  lung  and  spear, 
hoof-footed  dragon  near  a  city  block, 
and  some  quick-witted  yankee. 

Here.  Not  two  miles  north  of  Concord 
when  they  belonged  a  thousand  years  away. 

He  made  one  pass.  Two  at  most. 

This  you  can  tell  from  the  footprints  and  the  blood  .  .  .” 

Old  Molly  shrugged. 

For  this  she  had  got  up  in  the  cold, 
pulled  around  her  tattered  shawl, 
and  cold  in  bed  last  night, 
no  breakfast  now, 

ran  up  the  hill  not  far  behind  the  rest. 

“Our  seventh  set  of  tracks.  We’d 
certainly  had  more  but  for  the  rain 
last  week.  But  this  time!  God! 

This  time  we’ve  got  the  whole  damn  carcass. 

Well  they’ll  believe  us  now, 
and  what  a  body  .  .  .” 

Her  body.  Yes.  She  wondered 

that  the  rain  had  not  dissolved  that,  too. 

“.  .  .  is  where  it  all  began. 

It’s  got  to  have  a  mother  or  a  son. 

A  simple  snake  won’t  do, 

there’s  got  to  be  another  one  like  this.” 
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Her  ancestors  had  all  been  famous  men, 
what  wonder  that  her  son  should  be  the  same. 
Captain,  yankee  trader,  pioneer,  she  traced  them  back. 
Well  she  had  known  all  kinds  of  men  herself. 

It  was  raining.  She  was  starting  to  get  cold. 

“Here,  let  the  truck  through. 

Get  that  woman  .  .  .  good. 

Now  stand  aside.  If  we  can 
only  prove  it’s  not  a  hoax 
they  said.  This  should  be  enough. 

You’ve  got  to  have  conviction, 

I  had,  two  years  of  it.” 

Molly  rubbed  her  elbows  with  her  boney  hands. 
Perhaps  today,  no,  none  of  that. 

She  coughed,  and  the  chill  went  through  her. 

Above  a  crane  reached  out  an  iron  hook.  Canvas, 
freshly  shook,  billowed  out  and  over. 

The  muffled  crowd  pushed  in. 

She  tugged  her  shawl  and  started  down  the  hill. 

Below  a  tangle  of  bed  covers,  hot  coffee. 

Here  part  of  the  excess  of  time  was  dead, 
and  Molly,  like  a  lemming,  to  the  black  sea  came. 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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Autumn  Canto 

The  old  man  dreamed  his  dream  and  saw  an  apocryphal  vision: 
Himself  dead  and  dying  and  not  yet  risen; 

In  that  numbing  instant,  he  saw  a  thousand  days 
Touched  a  thousand  suns,  lived  a  hundred  Mays. 

Wind,  as  autumn's  obedient  thaumaturge, 

Chants  his  echoing  dust-to-dust  dirge, 

And  with  mindless  fingers  picks,  leaf  unleaving, 

The  limbs  and  trees,  theft  and  thieving. 

And  the  delicate  pale  hand  of  decay 
Numbers  the  cells  of  his  brain  this  angry  day. 

Seven  times  seven,  a  Lord's  favorite  minion, 

He  revelled  in  carnal  carnivals,  lust-love’s  dominion. 

His  temple  veins  out  thrust,  throb  with  bloodless  wine, 

Like  swollen  capillaries  on  leaf  and  vine. 

Sap  and  seed  of  being  and  begetting, 

Avert,  avoid  and  die  forgetting. 

Like  curled  leaves  swirling  down  in  wind’s  wild  rage, 

Fall  his  years  to  spell  a  mottled  conundrum  on  Sibyl's  page. 
Sibilant  kisses  seal  and  silence  unsung  songs, 

And  from  hoar-lashed  and  lidded  eyes,  hide  yet  unseen  throngs. 
When  the  seven  seals  are  broken, 

The  seven  trumpets  sounded,  the  seven  signs  spoken, 

The  seven  bowls  spilt,  bowels  burst, 

Walls  wail  and  some  are  cursed, 

Will  the  angels  lead  you  into  Paradise, 

Will  Christ  who  has  called  you  receive  you, 

Will  the  martyrs  come  to  welcome  you, 

Will  you  dwell  ivith  Lazarus,  who  was  once  poor, 

Will  Saint  Michael  come  to  lead  you, 

Will  the  choir  of  Principalities  announce  you, 

Will  the  Thrones  and  Dominations  and  Powers.  .  .  . 

—Robert  J.  Lallamant 
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D’une  etoile  rougeatre 

a  travers  le  parfum  pourri 

Une  lueur  tombe, 

touche  tes  crocs, 

etincelle,  danse. 

Sang  repandu,  la  flamme  bondit 

de  l’etang  cramoisi, 

Saute,  en  tissant  quelques  demons  de  la  foret. 

Les  brins  d’herbe  se  courbent 

au  sifflement  des  fantomes  grotesques. 
L’abime  s’ouvre  a  leur  ordre, 

prends  garde! 

Le  gouffre  t’appelle,  ce  tombeau  beant. 

Des  plaies  de  la  victime  jaillit  Felan  vital. 

Tes  griffes  Font  trouve, 

audacieuse. 

L’agonie  noire  remplit  Fair 

suant,  poudreux. 


— Toi,  Tigresse, 

aie 


pitie. 


—Charles  Stewart 


On  Marlborough  Street 

Six  couples  kicked  up  stones 
at  one-thirty  in  the  morning 
running  along  Marlborough  Street. 

They  held  hands  laughing 
and  dashed  into  my  room. 

One  I  recognized.  Twelve  hours 
before  V d  seen  him. 

We  were  alive  together 
under  the  moon,  among  the  trees 
on  Marlborough  Street. 

—Arthur  Lothrop/  Jr. 
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The  River-Merchant  Grows  Old 

He  is  sighted  in  Cho-fu-Sa 
after  thirty-five  years 
first  by  his  daughter , 
and  then  by  his  wife. 

The  last  birds  sing,  “Kwan,  Kuan” 

daughter: 

So  that's  where  your  feet  take  you  now,  old  one. 

Somehow,  the  sky  has  more  weight  here, 

And  look,  a  boatmast  spears  the  sun. 

Across  the  Kiang,  beyond  the  pier, 

See  where  the  old  stone  bridge  has  clung 
To  the  water's  banks  with  a  desperate  fear. 

0  once  you  sowed  life  in  a  womb  that  was  young. 

You  left  before  I  had  lived  a  year. 

Now  if  you  walk  my  way,  I’ll  run. 

wife: 

I  have  walked  these  miles  to  Cho-fu-Sa. 

In  the  corner  of  dusk, 

You  wade 

Among  drifts  of  leaves 
Making  the  lonely 
Rattlesnake  sound. 

You  stand, 

Gazing.  I  watch 

Among  shadows  of  the  bridge 

Until  you  leave. 

— John  E.  Vernon 
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Michael  Petersen: 


PRELUDE  TO  THE 
APOCALYPSE 


Macrocosm:  a  soft  somewhere  whirling  in  incredible  cosmic  blackness 
that  resolves  into  galaxy/  exploded  macronucleus  in  the  impossible  black 
cosmic  gulf /  a  tremendous  tenuous  planar  turning  of  the  stars  like  sand 
sprinkled  in  a  flattened  dust  devil.  Microcosm:  a  star  like  glass  revolving 
brightly  alone  in  the  galactic  emptiness/  the  cold  small  lumps  ellipsing 
in  a  plane  about.  Macrocosm:  third  from  the  sun/  the  brightly  shining/ 
a  thinly  crusted  magna  flux ,  spinning  pear-shaped  on  a  wobbly  axis/ 
on  an  endless-year  spiral  into  the  sun.  Microcosm:  the  thin  screen  of 
atmosphere  over  as-thin  crust  on  the  surface  of  which  the  delicate  bal¬ 
ance  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  water  and  sun  and  soil  supports  an 
improbable  activity/  life.  Macrocosm:  the  great  American  desert/  an 
awesome  expanse  of  alkali,  gravelly  nothing/  but  deadly  heat  and  deadly 
cold/  the  great  lonely  fantastic  thin-spread  ecology  sage-studded  barrens 
running  abruptly  into/  enormous  burdens  of  towering  granite/  the  Sier¬ 
ras.  Microcosm:  Nevada/  arbitrary  geometric  shape  superimposed  on 
this  barren  agony  running  into  immenseness  solidity  thereness  of  rock/ 
a  minimum  balance  of  nature  between  not  very  much  and  even  less/ 
while  the  human  lifeblood  flows  silver  through  the  predigesting  stomach- 
slots. 
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Here. 

is  on  the  floor  with  ashes  in  your  mouth  suddenly  fetus-curled  in 
terror  under  a  nightmare  snake,  truly  a  nightmare  snake  (Oh,  God! 
I've  got  to  get  hold  of  my  mind!)  that  bloody  little  devil-forked  tongue 
flickering,  sensing  at  you  through  the  long,  yellowed  (nicotine-stained!) 
fangs 

that  grinned  at  you  as  the  cards  flicked,  one  down,  one  up,  onto  the 
soft  green  felt  of  the  blackjack  table;  six  and  five,  double  down  to  a 
three  draw;  split  double  ace,  and  draw  an  eight  and  a  nine  and  dealer 
pulls  a  six  to  mate  his  fifteen: 

checkmate. 

The  little  lizard  grinned  at  him ,  two  feet  in  front  of  his  face,  a  little 
blunt-nosed  thing;  scaly,  spindly  forelegs  and  shoulders,  sagging,  sand¬ 
scraping  potbelly,  fat  thighs,  and  the  little  forked  tongue  darting  out 
over  its  gun-slit  nostrils,  grinning — as  he  lunged  pathetically  with  his 
burnt-brown,  loose-flesh  and  thin-slack-muscle  withered  arm  and  the 
little  brown-grey  demon  skittered  easily  out  of  reach. 

And  he  lay  there  in  the  gravelly  dirt  and  cried,  cried  great  tearless 
sobs,  spastic  tremors  through  his  burnt  and  wasted  wide-spread  six  feet 
two,  cried  face-down  in  the  dirt  until  he  choked  on  the  sand  and  dust 
in  his  dry  mouth  and  coughed  and  coughed  and  passed  and  coma-slept 
like  death.  He  had  been  eight  days  on  the  desert  without  food,  four 
without  water. 

Here. 

is  swimming  in  the  deep  waters  where  the  monster  great  fish  prowl 
hungering 

Though  men  have  been  known  to  live  for  more  than  three  weeks  with¬ 
out  food,  the  body  cannot  sustain  life  without  water  for  more  than 
about  three  and  one-half  days. 

the  monster  great  fish  that  stalk  the  depths  in  luminescent  nightmares 
of  vestigal  fins  and  tail  and  grotesque  fleshly  colored  appendages  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  bloated  pressure-sac  belly  culminating  in  gaping,  teeth- 
row-ridged,  all-consuming  mouth-maw  with  insect  shining  bug-eyes  on 
stalks  waving  vaguely  about. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  dehydrated  body  is  of  some  interest; 
the  interaction  of  the  solidifying,  unused  gastric  juices  produces  stomach 
bloating  of  a  variable  degree  dependent  upon  the  individual  system, 
which,  coupled  with  a  general  bloating  as  individual  cells  decay  and  a 
gradual  change  in  skin  coloring  as  the  blood  thickens  in  the  capillaries, 
produces  a  rather  disagreeable  effect.  The  color  change  and  general 
bloating  is  more  pronounced  in  the  extremities,  particularly  in  the 
tongue,  which  often  swells  to  such  a  size  that  the  mouth  cannot  accom- 
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modate  it,  and,  in  the  final  stages  of  dehydration,  turns  almost  black 
with  dried  blood. 

And  you  swim  along  the  thick  black  current  to  the  monster  mouth- 
maw  that  is  waiting  with  an  ever-patient  hunger  for 

the  puffy  greyish  thing  that  was  Deacon’s  leg 

on  Death  that  waited,  in  the  looming  gap  ahead,  in  the  hollow  between 
rocks,  in  the  gully  cut  through  the  dry  desert’s  skin,  in  the 

small  breeze  and  flap  of  wings  as  the  buzzard  struggled  clumsily 
away,  startled  by  his  fitful  stirrings.  He  found  himself  half-curled 
around  a  scrubby  sage,  one  hand  reaching  through  the  thin  silver  needle- 
leaves  in  a  death-grip  on  some  skinny  branch.  Slowly  he  uncurled  the 
fingers  one  by  one  and  watched,  detached,  as  his  limp  arm  fell  with  a 
scrape  of  sage  and  a  weary  thud  to  the  ground.  The  only  other  sounds 
were  the  pounding  knell  of  his  heart  beating  in  the  dessicated  hollow 
of  his  chest  and  the  small  scrabbling s  of  the  lone  buzzard. 

He  rolled  painfully  to  his  back.  The  sun  sat  large  and  still  and  red 
on  some  far-off  rocky  ridge;  the  world  was  stopped  except  for  the  buz¬ 
zard,  hopping  nearer,  its  pin-point  ravenous  brain  fastened  eagerly  on 
the  gaunt  form  that  slowly  drew  a  leg  up,  sat,  and  braced  his  arms  to 
stand;  fell  back  at  the  token  resistance  of  a  sage  branch,  then  rolled  to 
his  stomach  and  crawled  grovelling  to  his  feet.  He  took  a  few  uncertain 
steps;  the  buzzard,  disappointed,  flapped  heavily  away,  and  his  feet  fell 
into  unsure  step  toward  the  massive  western  beacon,  leaving  a  trail  of 
scuff-marks  on  the  face  of  the  ever-patient,  never-changing  desert. 

The  will  to  live  stumbling  across  the  desert  is  the  primary  instinctive 
subconscious  drive  in  all  living  creatures. 

If  one  foot  falls  in  front  of  the  other  no  matter  if  the  ground  keeps 
swaying  back  and  forth,  no  matter  if  my  lungs  have  shriveled  and  I’m 
gasping  every  short  burning  breath  no  deeper  than  my  fever-cracked 
throat,  no  matter  if  my  tongue  is  rattling  in  my  mouth  and  sound  has 
been  long  hopeless,  I  will  live,  for  somewhere  there  is  that  great  golden 
Highway  in  the  West  with  the  long  shining  car-lights  flashing  across  it 
in  drunken,  spastic  ecstasy  of  movement  and  warmth  and  life — it’s 
death  to  stop  in  the  frozen  desert  nights — and  life  to  waste  on  secondary 
drives. 

Lenny  was  so  surprised  there,  he  just  sat  with  his  arms  outstretched 
and  this  astonished  grin  and  the  back  of  his  skull  caved  in. 

Just  as  if  he  were  at  one  of  our  orgies  completely  stoned  sitting  in 
the  deep  leather  chair  in  the  corner  lost  in  his  own  head  with  the  big 
grin  that  Joan  was  passionately  in  love  with  stretched  across  his  face. 
She’d  walk  over  there  every  thirty  minutes  and  sit  on  his  lap  and  play 
with  his  hair  and  kiss  him  around  his  ears,  but  he  never  would  come 
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out  of  it,  and  she’d  always  come  back  with  two  more  drinks  until  no 
one  came  out  of  it  and  you  found  yourself  at  four  in  the  morning  gig¬ 
gling  idiotically  at  absolutely  nothing,  weaving  back  and  forth  all  over 
the  damn  desert  and  finally  falling  on  top  of  her  in  a  heap  of  convulsive 
laughter. 

The  pain  in  my  side  finally  sobering  me  for  a  second  on  my  knees  and 
elbows  and  the  dull,  deep  ache  in  my  side  where  two  ribs,  at  least,  were 
shattered 

like  a  china  vase  when  the  Deacon  swung  his  guitar  in  a  long  drunken 
arc  and  picked  the  ascetic  white  dragon-twined  porcelain  cleanly  off  the 
shelf  and  sprawled  across  the  floor,  the  guitar  miraculously  unbroken 
and  Deke  laughing  like  a  fool  as  he  crawled  across  the  room  and  started 
throwing  the  pieces  through  the  window. 

And  my  monster  came  loping  across  the  desert  in  his  queer  swinging 
stride,  urging  me  to  rise  and  take  up  my  body  and  walk 

across  the  desert  in  jeep  fourth  gear  bucking  through  the  ruts  and 
small  bumps  and  broken-field  sage  with  Deke  twenty  hours  snake-bit 
dead  strapped  to  the  rear  end  and  Lenny  lost  with  the  great  smile  in 
dreams  of  the  reddish-gold  nuggets  scattered  back  in  the  broken  desert 
hill  when  the  flash-flood  gully  somehow  light-hid  at  thirty  miles  an  hour 
broke  before  us  and  the  day  went  spinning  black. 

as  my  monster,  pulling  at  my  arm  to  get  up — it’s  death  to  stop  in  the 
frozen  desert  nights — my  monster,  old  buddy  of  a  thousand  sleeps,  his 
sack-like  black  skin  hanging  in  folds,  the  blur-face  now  pursed  in  con¬ 
cern,  with  Deke’s  agony,  brainfire  frown  and  Lenny’s  smile,  kept  pushing 
me  to  walk. 

the  body  to  one  side,  the  puffy,  greyish  leg  on  the  other  and  Lenny 
sitting  and  smiling,  resting  his  head  against  the  only  damn  rock  in  the 
whole  damn  heartbreaking  desert,  the  jeep  and  food  and  water  burnt 
and  only  left  Lenny’s  quart  canteen  and  small  sack  of  worthless  nuggets. 

the  gold  of  Lenny’s  dreams — “I’m  going  to  get  a  job,  man,  and  then. . 

— it’s  all  over ;  as  Deke  made  it  over  in  the  corner  with  the  latest  little 
fox  that  spoils  the  vines,  digging,  digging,  digging  life  and  broads  and 
wine  and  speed  and  a  harmless  latrine  in  the  hollow  between  rocks 
where  the  enemy  by  seed  coiled  fatally. 

and  my  monster,  who  danced  by  the  fire  where  I  slept  with  Joan, 
who  fed  on  the  tragic  first  love  and  the  high-school  friends  and  the 
stories,  the  sports,  the  musics,  the  scholarships,  the  poems,  the  fellow¬ 
ships,  the  Ph.D.  from  Stanford,  and  who  danced  around  my  dreams  as 
I  fell  through  life;  my  monster  let  my  limp  arm  fall,  and  I  sprawled 
in  the  dirt. 

The  feeble  pulse  stirring  in  his  paper-thin  temples,  one  blood-purpled 
cheek  turned  to  the  cold  stars,  one  arm  thrown  out  toward  nothing,  one 
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caught  beneath  his  unmoving  chest,  legs  in  a  still  parody  of  life-giving 
movement — he  was  quietly  dying. 

And  my  monster  danced  slowly  around  my  head,  his  jet  skin  shining, 
flapping  grotesquely  in  the  night,  a  grieving  little  aboriginal  figure  shuf¬ 
fling  a  protective  half-circle  about  my  head,  facing  the  looming  dark 
ridge  on  the  western  horizon.  He  had  never  had  much  substance;  now 
he  wasn’t  much  more  than  some  sort  of  cartaliginous  skeleton  under¬ 
neath  his  baggy  skin.  His  clown-feet  left  the  ground  reluctantly  where 
once  he  had  soared  in  huge  thirty-foot  bounds  as  he  danced  around  the 
embers.  His  head,  which  once  with  ready  interest  was  never  still,  now 
fastened  on  the  great  dark  motion  in  the  west ;  the  shuffling  death  dance 
ceased;  he  stiffened,  watched. 

And  the  monster  great  fish  with  gun-slit  nostrils  and  bloody  monstrous 
devil-forked  tongue  flicking  between  venomous  iron  fangs,  Leviathan  of 
old,  came  devouring  all  in  its  path.  My  monster  jumped  in  his  great  leaps 
across  the  desert  to  confront  the  ancient  enemy;  clung  to  that  impervi¬ 
ous  head  as  it  swept  over  the  ashes  of  old  fires ;  shrouded  the  two  mon¬ 
strous  bug-eyes  with  hands  like  great  black  pails  as  it  blindly  consumed 
the  jeep  and  Deacon’s  leg,  and  Lenny’s  smile,  dropped  to  the  ground 
before  the  beast  and  swole  up,  filled  his  skin  and  stood  towering  black 
magnificent  against  the  night  sky,  a  muscular,  handsome,  awesome  giant 
in  the  night  pushed  from  the  great  snake’s  path  like  a  carnival  balloon. 

He  loped  back  across  the  desert  to  me,  his  long  arms  swinging  from 
side  to  side,  his  head  jerkily  following  them,  a  small  defeated,  baggy- 
pants  black  clown  with  nothing  of  himself  and  nothing  left  in  his  bag. 
He  flopped  beside  me— empty,  dejected,  a  tragic  smile  that  was  the 
knowledge  of  finality  on  his  featureless  face— and  took  my  arm  gently, 
then  pointed  to  the  stars  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  sky  with  his  finger.  And 
the  empty  cold  of  space  filled  my  heart  as  I  watched  him  die  there. 

And  Leviathan  swept  on  through  the  world,  and  the  world  spun  slowly 
into  the  sun,  and  the  uncaring  stars  whirled  somewhere  softly  on. 
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The  left  side  of  the  building  is  so  bright  that  I  can’t  see  the  lines 
between  any  of  the  bricks.  They  are  white  bricks,  but  they  are  not 
curved.  There  are  cracks  between  them,  but  I  can  not  see  them.  The 
front  is  in  shade,  and  on  the  third  floor  someone  is  looking  out  the 
window.  Her  face  is  white.  In  the  dark  window  her  face,  a  small  white 
circle,  is  shining.  The  window  is  curved.  When  I  look  up,  I  can  see  that 
she  is  looking  down.  Her  eyes  are  opened  wide.  The  white  is  very  bright. 
I  can  see  it  all  around  the  brown,  and  in  the  brown  there  is  a  small  circle 
of  black.  At  first  it  is  all  black,  but  then  I  can  see  there  is  white  in  the 
black  too.  At  first  the  white  goes  all  around  the  brown,  but  now  it  is 
only  in  the  corners.  There  is  more  white  in  the  outside  corners  than  in 
the  inside  corners.  And  in  the  black  there  is  white  too.  In  the  outside 
corners  the  hair  is  jittering,  and  the  skin  is  getting  wrinkled.  First  one 
eyebrow  goes  up  and  then  the  other,  but  the  first  one  stays  up  higher. 
In  the  wrinkled  skin  one  eyebrow  is  higher  than  the  other.  It  is  the  first 
eyebrow.  The  skin  is  wrinkled.  Between  the  cracks  there  are  three  folds 
of  white  skin.  They  are  curved,  but  there  are  no  circles  in  them.  Her 
head  is  moving  back  and  forth,  but  the  black  circles  and  white  circles 
glistening  in  them  do  not  move.  I  can  see  her  lips  opening.  She  is 
shaking  her  head  back  and  forth.  They  do  not  move,  and  I  can  see  her 
lips  opening.  At  first  they  stick,  but  now  they  stretch  and  snap  open. 
I  can  hear  the  air  going  in. 
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“Well,”  he  is  saying.  “Ten  past,  kid.  Time  to  hit  the  road.”  His  face 
is  very  red  in  the  sun.  It  is  almost  bright  orange,  but  on  his  cheek  I 
can  see  a  few  white  dots  glistening.  But  all  of  the  white  is  not  glistening. 
It  is  glistening  in  the  middle  a  little  to  the  lower  right.  I  can  even  see 
the  sun,  a  small  glistening  circle,  glistening  on  the  curved  pieces.  They 
do  not  move,  and  the  small  glistening  circles  glistening  on  them  do  not 
move.  They  are  the  sun.  They  are  turning.  At  first  they  are  not  turning, 
but  now  I  can  see  that  they  are  turning  slowly.  At  first  I  can  hardly 
see  them  turning,  but  now  I  can  see  them  spinning  on  the  curved  pieces 
a  little  to  the  lower  right.  Her  head  is  shaking  back  and  forth,  but  the 
small  glistening  circles  do  not  move.  I  can  hear  the  air  going  in.  They 
are  spinning. 

“Nothin’  moves,  kid,  nothin’  moves,”  he  is  saying.  “You’re  not  tellin’ 
me  a  thing.  You  know  what  it  is,  kid?  You  know  what  it  is?  It’s  the  heat. 
No  circulation  in  this  place.  It’s  like  an  oven.  Wait’ll  you  get  in  here 
Monday  morning,  though.  Like  an  oven.  No  windows  open,  nothin  . 
You  could,  you  could  bake  a  piece  a  damn  pottery  in  here,  it’s  so  hot. 
Ho !  you  wait,  kid,  you  wait.”  Over  his  head  in  the  sunlight  thousands 
of  small  threads  are  rising.  Threads  of  dust.  The  ones  on  the  left  dis¬ 
appear  first,  and  then  the  ones  on  the  right  disappear.  Thousands  of 
threads  of  dust  rising  in  the  sunlight  are  disappearing  in  the  shade. 
They  are  rushing.  Sometimes  they  stop  and  swoop  to  the  sides,  then 
they  begin  to  rise  slowly  again.  They  rise  slowly.  When  the  air  goes  in, 
threads  of  dust  go  in  with  it.  Hundreds  of  threads  of  dust  go  in  with 
the  air,  but  the  others  rush  up  without  going  in.  At  first  the  ones  at 
the  bottom  are  rising  slowly.  Some  of  them  are  not  moving.  But  then 
they  rush  up  and  almost  stop  and  swoop  to  the  sides.  Some  of  them  go 
in  with  the  air.  Hundreds.  WLen  the  air  comes  out,  they  are  rushing  up 
and  swooping  to  the  sides  again.  Now  they  are  faster.  They  are  swirling 
over  and  over  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  a  long  time  coming  out,  and  it  makes 
a  blowing  sound.  The  ones  at  the  top  are  stopping,  and  some  of  them 
are  rising  down.  They  are  descending,  and  at  the  bottom  they  are  rush¬ 
ing  up. 

“Don’t  worry,  kid,”  he  is  saying.  “John  Hancock  ain’t  goin  a  get  us 
an  air-conditioner.  Mail  Division  don’t  count.  Do  you  know  what  they 
say  at  the  big  meetin’s,  kid?  They  say  it  right  out,  right  at  the  beginnin’: 
‘Mail  Division  don’t  matter.  Forget  about  them  bastards.’  That’s  what 
they  say,  kid,  we  don’t  matter.  That’s  what  the  big  boys  say.  Well.  .  .  .” 
He  is  walking  away.  At  first  his  voice  is  loud,  but  then  it  is  soft  and 
even.  “Have  a  nice  weekend,  kid,  have  a  nice  weekend.”  I  can  hear 
his  foot  on  the  stairs.  First  it  is  a  loud  sound,  but  then  it  is  soft  and 

even. 

The  streetcar  is  very  dirty.  When  I  sit  down,  thousands  of  small 
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threads  of  dust  rush  up  in  the  sunlight.  Some  of  them  are  thick  and 
clotted  together,  and  there  are  more  of  them.  I  can  feel  them  rushing 
into  my  nose  and  mouth.  When  I  blow  out  fast,  I  watch  them  swirling 
over  and  over,  but  I  am  still  breathing  them.  When  the  air  goes  in,  the 
dust  goes  in.  I  can  hear  them  going  in.  It  is  a  long  time  coming  out 
and  it  makes  a  blowing  sound.  They  rush  and  swirl  over  and  over.  The 
ones  at  the  stop  are  stopping,  and  some  of  them  are  rising  down.  They 
are  descending,  and  at  the  bottom  they  are  rushing  up.  The  small  glisten¬ 
ing  circles  do  not  move.  When  I  hear  the  air  going  in,  I  am  watching 
the  small  glistening  circles  on  the  curved  pieces.  The  circles  are  the  sun. 
They  are  glistening.  They  are  spinning,  but  at  first  I  don't  see  them 
spinning.  They  are  spinning,  but  at  first  I  don't  see  them  turning.  On 
every  piece  they  are  spinning  so  fast  that  I  don't  see  them  spinning  at 
first.  When  the  air  comes  out,  they  are  spinning  on  every  piece.  They 
are  glistening.  It  comes  out  slow  and  in  pieces.  I  am  picking  up  the 
pieces  because  I  am  not  afraid  of  cutting  myself.  “Oh,  of  course,''  she  is 
saying,  “oh,  of  course.  My  best  dish,''  she  is  saying,  “my  best  cup.  Did 
you  say?  Call  me  'mommy'?"  I  am  not  afraid  of  cutting  myself.  In  my 
hand  the  curved  pieces  are  glistening.  Not  all  of  them  are  glistening. 
I  can  see  a  bright  yellow  circle  glistening  in  the  middle  of  the  curved 
pieces.  In  the  middle  I  can  see  the  light,  a  bright  yellow  circle.  At  first 
it  is  white,  like  the  sun.  But  now  I  can  see  that  it  is  yellow,  like  the  light. 
Around  the  bright  yellow  circle  I  can  see  the  white.  It  is  white,  like  the 
ceiling.  It  doesn't  glisten,  but  I  can  see  it  around  the  bright  yellow  circle. 
The  bright  yellow  circle  is  glistening.  After  that  it  is  the  white  of  the 
piece.  They  are  curved  pieces.  At  first  it  is  spinning,  but  then  I  can  see 
that  it  isn't.  They  are  not  moving.  She  is  shaking  her  head  back  and 
forth,  but  they  are  not  moving.  They  are  not  spinning  when  she  shakes 
her  head  back  and  forth.  They  do  not  move.  They  are  yellow.  But  outside 
the  brown  it  is  white,  and  the  hair  is  jittering,  and  the  skin  is  getting 
wrinkled.  At  first  it  is  more  wrinkled,  but  then  it  isn't.  I  can  follow  one 
of  the  wrinkles  a  little  way,  but  it  disappears  in  the  shade.  “Est  cup," 
she  is  saying.  The  air  is  coming  out.  “All  me  'mommy'?  Id  you  say?" 
At  first  it  is  loud,  but  then  it  is  soft  and  even.  At  the  bottom  they  are 
rising  slowly.  When  the  air  goes  in,  hundreds  of  threads  of  dust  go  in 
with  it,  but  some  of  them  rush  up.  At  first  I  can  see  it  disappearing  in 
the  shade,  but  then  it  disappears.  It  is  still  there.  When  I  blow  out  fast, 
it  swirls  over  and  over.  But  I  can  still  feel  it  in  my  nose  and  mouth. 

She  is  looking  at  my  hands,  and  I  look  at  them  too.  In  my  hands  I 
am  holding  some  white  pieces  of  paper.  I  am  holding  some  small  white 
pieces  in  the  palm  of  my  left  hand.  On  my  right  hand  the  fingers  are 
dirty.  They  are  not  glistening.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  cutting  myself. 

The  skin  is  wrinkled.  Between  the  folds  of  the  white  skin  I  can  see 
the  dark  cracks.  At  first  her  eyebrows  are  up,  and  one  is  higher  than 
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the  other.  It  is  the  first  one.  But  now  they  are  down,  and  both  of  them 
are  even.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  cutting  my  hands.  “St  cup,”  she  is 
saying.  “Id  you  say?”  Her  skin  is  wrinkled,  but  the  eyebrows  are  down 
and  even.  Between  the  folds  I  can  see  the  cracks.  They  are  dark.  The 
skin  is  red.  At  first  the  yellow  circles  are  in  the  dark,  but  now  I  can 
see  that  they  are  in  the  white  and  part  of  the  brown.  At  first  the  streaks 
are  circles,  but  then  I  see  that  they  are  streaks.  They  are  yellow.  They 
are  streaks.  They  are  shining  in  the  white  and  part  of  the  brown.  The 
hair  is  not  jittering.  “Save  my  life?”  she  is  saying.  “Ve  my  life?  What 
are  you  talking  about,  Bill?”  she  is  saying.  “Alking  about,  Bill?”  I  can 
hear  the  air  going  in.  They  are  in  my  nose  and  mouth.  In  the  shade 
thousands  of  wrinkles  disappear.  They  swirl  over  and  over,  but  I  am 
still  breathing  them.  I  can  hear  the  air  coming  out. 

“Now  don't  tell  me,”  he  is  saying,  “I  know.  You  got  troubles,  we  all 
got  troubles.  But  don't  look  at  me,  my  friend,  don’t  look  at  me.  Because 
they're  contagious,  do  you  follow  me?  Contagious  as  hell.”  At  first  it  is 
loud,  but  then  it  is  soft  and  even.  “Excuse  me,  Miss,”  he  is  saying,  “if 
this  man  is  bothering  you.  .  .  .”  When  he  turns,  the  yellow  disappears. 
At  first  her  lips  stick,  but  then  they  stretch  and  snap  open.  I  can  hear 
the  air  going  in.  At  first  thousands  of  threads  of  dust  are  rushing,  but 
now  they  disappear.  When  I  blow  out  fast,  at  first  they  swirl  over  and 
over,  but  then  they  disappear.  But  I  can  feel  them  in  my  nose  and  mouth. 

In  the  dark  window  I  am  looking  in.  Where  my  eyes  are,  there  are 
shadows.  At  first  there  are  small  white  circles,  but  now  they  disappear. 
They  are  shadows.  Between  the  cracks  on  the  white  folds  there  are  no 
circles.  They  are  curved,  but  there  are  no  circles.  I  can  hear  the  air 
going  in.  Thousands  of  threads  of  dust  are  rushing  up.  In  the  sunlight. 
They  swirl  over  and  over.  Before  they  go  into  the  shade,  they  swirl 
over  and  over,  but  now  they  disappear.  She  is  still  breathing  them,  but 
the  yellow  circles  do  not  move.  In  the  black  the  white  circles  are  spin¬ 
ning.  At  first  they  are  not  spinning,  but  now  I  can  see  that  they  are. 
They  are  glistening.  When  I  look  at  my  hands,  I  can  see  the  small  white 
circles  on  the  curved  pieces.  They  are  glistening.  They  are  spinning. 
At  first  they  are  spinning,  but  now  I  can  see  that  they  aren’t.  When  I 
look  up,  the  circles  are  gone.  I  can  see  the  two  shadows  where  the  eyes 
are.  At  first  the  dust  rises,  but  now  it  disappears.  She  can  still  feel  it 
in  her  nose  and  mouth.  Between  the  cracks  it  is  curved.  When  the  air 
goes  in,  thousands,  hundreds  of  threads  of  dust  go  in  with  it.  She  is 
breathing  it.  When  I  stand  up,  I  can  see  the  two  curved  pieces  with 
yellow  streaks  shining  on  them.  They  are  not  spinning.  They  are  yellow. 
They  are  streaks.  Even  when  I  am  going  to  pick  them  up,  they  are 
spinning.  They  are  glistening.  They  are  moving.  When  I  am  going  to 
pick  up  the  curved  pieces,  the  yellow  streaks  are  moving.  They  are  shin¬ 
ing.  They  are  moving  upwards ;  I  can  feel  them  cutting  my  hand  a  little 
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bit.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  cutting  myself.  Between  the  cracks  it  is 
curved.  “Alking  about  ?”  she  is  saying.  The  eyebrows  are  down  and  even. 
Between  the  cracks  they  are  cutting  my  hand  a  little  bit.  But  I  am  not 
afraid.  One  is  higher  than  the  other,  and  it  is  cracked.  When  I  try  to 
move  my  hand,  it  is  stuck.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dust.  At  first  it  is 
a  loud  noise,  but  now  it  is  soft  and  even.  When  I  blow  it  out,  it  is  loud. 
I  can  feel  them  in  my  nose  and  mouth.  Then  it  is  soft  and  even.  Then  it 
disappears. 

When  the  phone  rang  the  third  time,  she  put  the  fork  she  had  been 
holding  motionless  before  her  mouth  down  lightly  on  the  plate.  She 
pushed  the  chair  back  and  winced  as  it  scuffed  along  the  floor.  As  she 
walked,  she  passed  her  hand  over  her  hair. 

Before  she  picked  up  the  receiver,  she  took  a  deep  breath.  “Hello  ?” 
she  said  faintly. 

“Hello,”  said  the  voice.  It  was  deep  and  slow,  and  it  whined  the  last 
syllable.  There  was  a  silence.  “Yes,”  the  voice  began  again.  “Mrs. 
Merson?  I  have  Mrs.  Merson,  I  trust?” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered  and  coughed  and  swallowed. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Merson,”  the  voice  said.  “Mrs.  Merson,  I’m  afraid  I  have 
a  rather  unpleasant  task.  In  fact,  I  know  it  is  an  unpleasant  task.  Down¬ 
right  unpleasant.  I’m,  ah,  Doctor  Lilly.  Perhaps  you’ve  heard  of  me? 
I’m  a  psychiatrist?”  She  did  not  answer.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I’m  at  the 
downtown  Police  Station  right  now.”  She  brought  her  hand  up  to  her 
neck,  but  there  was  no  collar  to  adjust. 

“It,  ah,  concerns  your  husband,  I’m  afraid.  You  see,”  he  went  on 
hastily,  “you  see,  ah,  it  seems  your  husband — your  husband’s  name  is 
William  Merson?  Yes,  of  course,  yes,  umm — well  it  seems  your  husband 
William  is  rather  a,  well,  a,  a  sick  man  is  what  he  is.  I  realize  and  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  fact  that  I  haven’t  been  able  to  assume  a  more  gentle  man¬ 
ner  in  telling  you  this,  but,  you  see,  this  is  rather  an  emergency,  and 
we’d  like  to  get  through  this  as  quickly  as  possible  so  you  can  get  down 
here  right  away.”  He  stopped.  She  said  nothing.  “I  suppose  you  have 
a  good  idea  of  what  I’m  talking  about?”  he  went  on. 

She  cleared  her  throat  and  drew  air  in.  It  made  a  raspy  sound.  She 
cleared  it  again.  “Yes,”  she  whispered  finally.  “Yes,”  she  whined. 

“But  I  suppose  you’d  like  to  know  just  what  happened  today?” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered  and  coughed. 

“Well,”  he  said  slowly.  “Well,  to  be  blunt,  Mrs.  Merson,  your  husband,” 
he  paused,  she  lowered  her  brows,  “your  husband  William  has,  well,  has 
tried  to  claw  another  man’s  eyes  out  is  what  it  is.  Perfectly  strange  man. 
The  other  man  I  mean.  Didn’t  know  him  at  all.”  He  paused  again.  There 
was  no  sound.  “Yes,”  he  broke  in  quickly,  “yes,  in  the  subway.”  He 
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stopped  again.  “Does  this  surprise  you  very  much?”  he  asked  in  a 
different  voice. 

She  coughed  twice.  “Ye-.  .  .  .”  She  swallowed  and  coughed  again. 
“Yes,”  she  said.  She  paused.  “I  mean  I  just  can’t.  ...  He  was  so  gentle, 
you  know.  Of  course.  .  .  .”  Her  eyes  ran  around  the  dial.  “I  mean.  .  .  .” 
There  was  no  sound. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “hmmm.  Yes,  well,  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  is 
myself,  Mrs.  Merson.  We’re  going  to  send  out  a  car  to  pick  you  up  at 
your  house  so  you  can  get  down  here  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Mrs.  Merson  cleared  her  throat. 

“Now,”  he  said.  “Now,  it  would  help  me  a  great  deal  if — and  I  dare 
say,  yes,  indeed,  it  would  help  your  husband  too,  yes,  very  much — if  I 
knew  just  a  few  basic  facts  right  now.  Something  to  go  on.  He’s  evi¬ 
dently,  he’s  positively  undergone  a  very,  a  very  trying  experience  re¬ 
cently.  Traumatic  the  correct  term  is,  if  you’ve  heard  it.”  He  paused. 
“I  suppose  you  know  what  I  mean?” 

“Well,”  she  was  able  to  say  volubly,  “I  think,  you  know,  it  started 
last  night.  I  mean  just  after  dinner  last  night.  I  mean  that’s  when  I 
noticed  something  was — ”  she  paused  searching  for  the  word  “ — wrong.” 
She  said  it  in  a  faint,  uncertain  tone,  almost  a  whisper.  There  was  a 
silence.  “Well,  you  know,  he  was  taking  the  dishes  off  the  table  to  put 
them  in  the  sink.  I  mean  that’s  what  we  always  do  right  after  dinner, 
you  know.  And  I  said  to  him,  I  said,  ‘Be  careful  of  those  cups,’  because 
I  saw  the  way  he  was  holding  them.  Well,  I  no,  I  no  sooner  said  that 
than  he  dropped  them.”  There  was  another  silence.  “Well,  only  one  of 
them  broke.”  Another  silence.  “Well,  I  was  a  little  mad.  I  mean  it  be¬ 
longed  to  a  set  and  everything,  and  I  certainly  didn’t  know  what  would 
happen.”  She  stopped.  “I  guess,”  she  said  clearing  her  throat.  “I  guess 
that’s  what  did  it.”  She  stopped  again  and  listened.  There  was  no  sound 
but  her  own  breathing.  “Because  then  I  notice  him  on  his  knees,  and  I 
see  the  way  he’s  looking  up  at  me.  Well,  that  was  enough  to  scare  me  a 
little,  you  know.  But  then  he  opened  his  mouth  and  kept  it  open  without 
saying  anything.  I  mean  he  looked  so  silly.  I  thought  he  might  be  kid¬ 
ding,  but  I  was  in  no  mood  for  it,  I  mean  after  the  cup  and  everything. 
But  then  he  finally  said  something,  and  I  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  He  said,  “I’m  sorry,  mommy.”  Really.  That’s  what  he  said.  Well  then 
I  really  thought  he  was  kidding,  and  I  almost  smiled.  But  then  the  look 
in  his  eyes  frightened  me  a  little.  I  mean  I  never  saw  him  look  like  that 
before,  hollow,  like  he  wasn’t  really  looking  at  me,  and  without  blinking. 
Well,  by  that  time  he  was  picking  up  some  of  the  broken  pieces.  And 
then  he  looked  down  at  the  pieces  in  his  hand,  and  without  looking  up 
again  at  me,  he  said,  he  said,  ‘I’ll  save  your  life.’  Just  like  that.  In  this 
scary  voice,  like  his  eyes.  I  mean  he  might  have  been  telling  me  what 
time  it  was  or  something,  except  for  the  scary  voice.”  She  stopped  un- 
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certainly.  “I  guess  that's  all  there  is  to  tell.  That’s  all  I  remember.” 
Her  eyes  circled  the  dial  once  more. 

“Yes,  hmmm,  yes,  very  interesting  indeed,”  he  said.  “Yes,  very  inter¬ 
esting.  But,  tell  me,  that  was  last  night.  What  about  this  morning?  Did 
he  give  you  any  cause  for  suspicion  this  morning?  At  breakfast,  for 
instance?” 

“No,”  she  said.  “No,  that’s  the  strange  thing.  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
expect  this  morning,  but  he  seemed  all  right.  We  didn’t  say  much,  but 
he  ate  all  right  and  everything.  But  I  was  afraid  something  would  hap¬ 
pen  today,”  she  said  in  a  high  voice,  “I  was  afraid  of  it.  And  now  it’s 
happened.” 

She  was  calmed,  she  was  assured  of  a  cure.  She  told  him  when  asked 
that  they  had  been  married  only  three  months  and  Bill  had  just  got  a 
new  job  a  few  days  before.  She  didn’t  know  what  to  expect  now.  He 
could  imagine.  She  was  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  the  police  car.  Finally 
they  thanked  each  other,  as  best  they  could. 

When  she  had  hung  up,  she  took  a  deep  breath  and  glanced  around 
the  room.  It  was  dark  out  now,  and  the  curtains  were  up.  But  she  had 
to  keep  them  up  to  watch  for  the  car.  And  the  house  was  a  mess,  she 
hadn’t  even  dusted  yet.  Her  fingers  on  both  hands  were  shaking  back 
and  forth.  Finally  she  went  into  her  room  and  did  her  hair. 

When  she  came  out  again,  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
bent  her  head  to  look  out  the  window.  She  could  see  no  headlights.  She 
sighed  heavily  and  sat  down.  And  she  began  waiting.  From  time  to  time 
she  looked  toward  the  window,  but  there  was  only  the  dark  street.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  found  that  her  fingers  on  both  hands  were  shaking  slightly 
back  and  forth.  For  a  few  minutes  she  watched  them.  They  wouldn’t 
stop.  Then  she  continued  waiting. 
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Opening  a  1760  Edition  of  Pope’s  Iliad 

Finding  this  crushed  flower  here, 

In  ancient  Pope,  I  am  stopped  by 
The  brittle  quiet 
Between  the  shout  and  clamor 
Of  this  rhyming  war. 

Here  silence  has  followed  color,  time, 

And  the  hand  that  set  it  away. 

This  is  all  that  must  have  been: 

Here  once  wild  spring  left  seed 
That  grew  and  flowered, 

The  hand  it  touched, 

That  touched  it, 

Turned  away.  Two  hundred  years  between, 

The  seed  still  grows. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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Two  Stories  by 


Meetin 


I 

Edward  tried  not  to  be  in  the  way.  For  the  most  part,  he  was  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  in  the  house.  But  every  so  often,  when  leaving  for  the 
shelter  in  the  evenings,  or  when  going  for  a  walk,  he  would  accidently 
slam  the  front  door.  It  was  at  these  times  that  the  pouches  of  skin 
guarding  his  mouth  would  hang  lower.  His  hat  would  seem  more  dirty, 
his  pants  more  baggy.  His  back  would  bend  and  hunch,  as  if  he  were 
hanging  from  a  hook  imbedded  between  the  blades  of  his  shoulders. 
Edward  would  assume  this  position  for  several  minutes.  He  would  count 
the  tiny  squares  in  the  tiles  on  the  floor,  occasionally  sneaking  a  glance 
upward.  His  ears  would  be  braced  for  a  word  or  curse  of  complaint. 
After  it  came,  as  it  usually  did,  he  would  remain  several  more  minutes 
before  scurrying  to  his  room  and  shutting  his  door  with  the  gentle  but 
deliberate  timidity  of  his  sixty-eight  year  old  person. 

Tonight,  Edward  planned  to  be  extra  quiet.  He  was  to  be  in  the  finals 
of  the  whist  tournament  at  the  shelter,  and  he  didn’t  want  to  leave  the 
house  in  the  wrong  frame  of  mind,  feeling  small  and  disliked.  After 
dinner  with  his  nephew,  Tom,  and  Tom’s  wife,  Elizabeth,  he  retired  to 
the  seat  by  the  window  in  his  room  to  smoke  his  customary  pipe.  He 
glanced  out  the  window.  Below,  in  the  evening’s  corner,  children  played 
on  the  streets.  Edward  watched  the  pink  faces  and  arms  outlined  on 
the  black  tar.  He  saw  them  sit  on  the  curb,  and  heard  their  chant  as 
they  began  their  game: 

Quaker  meeting  has  begun. 

No  more  laughing,  no  more  fun. 

If  you  show  your  teeth  or  tongue 

You’ll  have  to  pay  a  forfeit. 
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The  group  sat  in  mock  seriousness,  until  one  girl  shook  and  finally  shat¬ 
tered  into  giggles.  The  leader  whispered  a  penalty  into  her  ear.  Edward 
leaned  forward  as  the  girl  climbed  a  wooden  picket  fence  and  began 
walking  its  length.  Halfway  across  she  stumbled :  the  concrete  sidewalk 
swelled  up  to  meet  her  head  and  shoulders,  and,  after  the  impact,  served 
as  a  blot  for  the  tiny  bit  of  blood  trickling  from  her  ear.  The  children 
stood  mute  and  stiff,  as  if  they  could  only  move  with  the  movements  of 
the  girl  now  limp  upon  the  sidewalk.  Edward  rapidly  cupped  a  hand 
over  his  mouth  and  tried  to  glance  away,  for  he  couldn’t  stand  the  sight 
of  blood.  A  crowd  of  frantic  neighbors  began  to  gather,  obscuring  his 
view  of  the  little  girl.  Soon  his  initial  blank,  wide-eyed  stare  began  to 
wane  as  thoughts  of  the  whist  tournament  crept  back  to  his  head.  He 
stood  up,  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  decided  to  leave  for  the  shelter.  He 
chose  to  go  out  the  back  way  so  as  to  avoid  any  commotion  on  the  front 
sidewalk.  While  leaving,  Edward  heard  sirens  coming  closer,  and  he 
cursed  the  ambulance  for  piercing  his  ears  with  its  wails. 

II 

Edward’s  feet  scared  loose  dust  into  small  clouds  as  they  carried  him 
across  the  park.  He  breathed  the  cool  night  air  through  withered  nostrils, 
and  it  filled  him,  somehow  giving  him  a  sense  of  unity  and  direction. 
At  the  far  corner,  near  the  baseball  diamond,  he  could  see  the  old  brick 
structure  of  the  shelter  looming  in  the  darkness.  Edward  was  short  and 
somewhat  thin;  he  walked  toward  the  building  with  eyes  looking  down, 
and  with  quick,  jerky  movements.  He  was  rather  fast  for  an  old  man, 
and  soon  found  himself  swinging  the  huge  green  doors  of  the  shelter 
open.  Inside,  boys  were  echoing  games  and  shouts  of  basketball  off  the 
walls  of  the  stuffy  gym.  Edward  went  downstairs  to  one  of  the  recreation 
rooms.  All  of  his  friends  were  there,  seated  in  wooden  chairs  scattered 
around  the  room,  or  on  benches  along  the  walls.  Most  of  their  sporadic, 
low  conversation  ceased  when  he  entered.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  a 
grey  old  man  was  seated  at  a  table  with  a  deck  of  cards.  He  spoke  in 
a  feeble  voice. 

“Edward,  you’re  late.  You  know  tonight  was  to  be  th-the  whist 
tournament  final.  We  wish  you’d  be  on  time  when  something  is  planned.” 

Edward  leered  at  him.  “I’ve  got  troubles  at  home.  I  came  here  as  fast 
as  I  could.  Why  do  you  blame  me  all  the  time?  Look  at  you,  you  should 
be  satisfied,  you’ve  had  plenty  of  time  to  fix  the  cards.” 
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A  voice  from  the  right  struggled  its  way  to  Edward.  “Charles  wouldn’t 
do  any  thing  to  the  cards,  you  know  that,  Edward.  Anyway,  we’ve  been 
here  all  the  time.  Wh-why  don’t  you  just  sit  down  and  play  instead  of 
getting  mad?” 

“Why  don’t  you  just  shut  up?  You  lost  to  Charles  before;  how  do  you 
know  he  didn’t  fix  the  cards  on  you?  You’re  just  making  excuses.” 

Some  of  the  old  men  tried  to  calm  Edward,  and  tell  him  that  the 
tournament  was  just  for  fun.  Others  didn’t  say  anything,  but  looked  at 
Charles  in  a  suspicious  way.  Edward  shot  hateful  glances  at  all  of  them, 
and  sat  down  to  play.  He  insisted  on  shuffling  the  cards,  and  Charles, 
not  wishing  any  more  friction  than  usual,  let  him.  The  game  was  Honey¬ 
moon  Whist.  Formerly,  the  men  had  played  Kitty  Whist,  with  partners. 
But  in  the  last  year  or  so,  since  Edward  had  started  coming  to  the 
shelter,  there  had  been  arguments  about  who  had  who  for  a  partner. 
They  settled  their  disputes  by  limiting  the  card  playing  to  Honeymoon 
Whist  which  pitted  individuals  against  each  other,  although  it  allowed 
for  less  general  conversation. 

Some  of  the  men  gathered  around  the  table  for  the  two  out  of  three 
series.  Others  continued  the  talk  they  had  started  before  Edward  arrived, 
and  a  few  just  sat  staring  at  the  air.  Neither  player  said  anything  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  game,  which  Charles  won.  The  contours  of  Edward’s  face 
gathered  closer  as  he  realized  he  had  to  win  two  games  in  a  row. 

“How  are  things  at  home,  Edward?” 

“Terrible  as  usual.  My  nephew,  Tom,  still  hasn’t  found  a  job.  I  don’t 
see  how  he  can  support  that  gold-digging  wife  of  his  unless  he  gets  one. 
I  threaten  him  with  everything,  I  tell  him  I’ll  throw  him  out  of  the 
house  unless  he  does  something,  but  he  won’t  even  look.  Then  he  goes 
out  at  night  and  gets  drunk,  comes  in  making  all  sorts  of  noise,  waking 
up  the  neighborhood.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  know  Tom  drinks.” 

“Damn  right  he  does.  I  wasn’t  that  way  when  I  was  his  age.  I  had 
a  house  and  twenty-five  thousand  in  the  bank.  I  worked  hard  for  that — 
no  damn  foolishness  for  me.” 

“Twenty-five  thousand?  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  for  those 
days.” 

“Well  it’s  the  truth,  Charles.  I  had  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bank.  If  you’re  going  to  call  me  a  liar.  .  .  .” 

“I’m  not  calling  you — ” 

“Hey  Ed,  did  you  hear  about  that  little  Dobson  girl  that  lives  next  to 
you?”  It  was  one  of  the  men  who  worked  at  the  shelter.  He  had  just 
entered  the  room.  “She  fell  off  a  fence  tonight.  Got  a  brain  concussion 
and  now  she’s  at  the  hospital  on  the  danger  list.” 

“No  I  didn’t  hear  about  it.  I  don’t  much  care,  either.  She’s  a  snotty 
little  brat.” 
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The  worker  didn’t  say  anything,  but  just  stood  there.  He  used  to  be 
very  friendly  with  the  old  men,  and  would  occasionally  come  in  to  chat. 
Now  they  only  stared  at  him  blankly,  almost  coldly.  He  turned  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  players  resumed,  with  conversation  restricted  to  the  game.  Edward 
won  the  second  match,  and  a  larger  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the  final 
outcome.  Both  players  shuffled,  and  the  deck  was  cut  to  determine  trumps. 
Edward  took  a  card  from  the  top  of  the  deck,  looked,  and  discarded  it. 
He  picked  up  the  next  card  and  held  it  in  his  hand.  Charles  took  a  card 
and  kept  it.  He  picked  up  the  next  card  and  placed  it  to  the  side.  The 
procedure  was  repeated,  with  Edward’s  brow  folding  in  worry.  He  had 
only  two  spades  in  his  hand,  the  four  and  the  seven,  when  the  deck  was 
almost  gone.  He  picked  up  two  cards  at  the  same  time.  One  dropped  to 
the  table. 

“Edward,  wh-what  are  you  doing?” 

“Doing?  I’m  not  doing  anything.  I’m  playing  cards.  What  do  you 
mean?  Are  you  accusing  me  of  cheating?” 

“You  picked  two  cards  and  looked  at  both  of  them.  You,  you’re  only 
supposed  to  pick  up  one.” 

“Now  you’re  accusing  me  of  cheating.  First  you  call  me  a  liar,  and 
now  you  accuse  me  of  cheating.  I  don’t  know  why  I  come  here  anyway. 
I’m  just  shoved  around  and  hollered  at.  You’re  not  old  men,  you’re  a 
bunch  of  old  women.  Damn  you  all,  anyway.”  With  a  quick  motion, 
Edward  threw  his  cards  in.  He  jerked  to  his  feet  and  scurried  out  of 
the  room,  upstairs  past  the  gym,  and  out  of  the  shelter,  leaving  the  men 
staring  owl-like  at  the  doorway. 

As  he  walked,  Edward  threw  and  withdrew  moonlight  shadows, 
according  to  the  steepness  of  the  embankment  alongside  the  park.  His 
brown,  crooked  teeth  showed  between  half  open,  stringy  lips.  A  small 
glob  of  saliva  began  to  trickle  from  the  side  of  his  mouth,  and  slide 
down  one  of  the  gulleys  in  his  face.  Edward,  preoccupied  with  his 
thoughts,  let  it  drip  to  the  ground  as  he  approached  his  house.  He 
glanced  up  at  the  Dobson  house  and  saw  no  apparent  activity.  He  thought 
of  what  the  worker  at  the  shelter  had  said  as  he  climbed  the  stairs  to 
his  floor.  He  slammed  the  front  door  behind  him  as  he  entered. 

“Edward!  Can’t  you  be  a  little  less  noisy?  You  know  that  Tom  needs 
his  sleep.  He  has  to  be  in  work  at  five.  Dammit,  Edward,  we  provide 
you  with  food  and  room  of  your  own.  If  it  wasn’t  for  us,  you’d  be  in 
some  home  for  the  aged.  The  least  you  could  do  is  show  some  consider¬ 
ation.” 

Edward  drooped  his  face  for  several  minutes.  He  counted  the  tiny 
squares  in  the  tile  on  the  floor,  then  scurried  to  his  room  and  gently 
shut  the  door. 
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Ill 


For  the  next  two  weeks,  Edward  stayed  away  from  the  shelter.  He 
spent  his  time  eating,  smoking,  and  sleeping,  occasionally  walking  to 
the  store  during  the  day,  or  watching  television  at  night.  Once  in  a 
while  he  began  to  feel  some  regret  for  his  actions  at  the  game.  But  he 
stubbornly  refused  to  return,  thinking  he’d  better  teach  the  old  men  a 
lesson.  Elizabeth  and  Tom  grew  tired  of  his  continual  presence  in  the 
house.  From  behind  the  locked  door  of  his  bedroom,  Edward  could  hear 
muffled  voices,  and  he  knew  that  they  plotted  to  get  rid  of  him.  He 
expected  any  day  to  hear  a  knock  on  the  door  and  see  a  bloated  face  tell 
him  that  he  was  going  away,  but  he  needn’t  be  afraid  because  he  would 
be  among  other  people  like  him  who  would  talk  and  understand.  Other 
people  like  him,  thought  Edward.  You  mean  shells  of  people,  dying 
people,  empty,  stale,  shrivelled  people  like  the  old  men  at  the  shelter. 
Not  me,  not  me.  I’d  be  too  quick  for  them,  I’d  be  out  the  window  before 
they  could  touch  me.  Meanwhile,  though,  I’d  better  be  nice  to  nephew 
Tom  and  darling  Elizabeth,  and  maybe  they’ll  never  come  to  get  me. 
Maybe  they’ll  never  come. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Edward  became  more  glum,  but  couldn’t 
tell  why.  On  a  Saturday  morning,  he  sat  by  his  window.  He  still  had 
not  been  to  the  shelter;  it  was  two  and  a  half  weeks  now.  The  air  of 
the  fall  day  outside  was  boney  and  crisp  and  brittle.  Trees  pointed  jagged 
fingers  at  the  sky,  where  skeleton  rib  clouds  held  a  heavy,  bloody  sun. 
Edward  glanced  at  the  Dobson  house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobson  were  enter¬ 
ing  a  long  black  car.  They  were  both  dressed  in  black,  and  Mr.  Dobson 
held  an  arm  around  his  wife.  She  looked  like  she  was  crying,  but  Edward 
couldn’t  understand  why.  He  watched  the  car  shrink  into  the  distance, 
and  suddenly  realized  that  they  were  going  to  a  funeral.  To  their  daugh¬ 
ter’s  funeral.  Some  smoke  from  his  pipe  lingered  in  Edward’s  throat, 
and  stretched  like  rubber  when  he  tried  to  breathe.  A  picture  of  a  girl 
falling  and  groping  at  the  air  flashed  to  his  vision.  His  eyes  grew  wet; 
a  something  in  his  stomach  compressed  into  a  tube  and  forced  its  way 
up  to  his  throat.  Edward  could  feel  a  war  being  waged  within  him,  and 
the  dust  and  the  death  of  the  battle  kept  him  from  breathing.  Then 
the  something  forced  its  way  out  of  his  mouth,  and  Edward  hid  his  face 
in  a  wail.  He  stood  stiffly  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  his  wail  turned 
into  a  low,  steady  moan.  Suddenly  the  door  flew  open  and  Elizabeth  stood 
before  him.  Edward  ran  for  the  door,  knocking  her  aside,  and  scampered 
down  the  steps.  Out  in  the  street,  he  ran  with  wild  eyes  toward  the 
shelter.  He  crossed  the  park  still  moaning,  and  threw  open  the  doors. 
He  ran  past  the  gym,  downstairs,  and  into  the  room.  The  men  were  all 
sitting  there,  it  seemed  to  Edward,  in  the  same  position  as  they  were 
the  night  he  left.  He  blurted  his  words  out:  “She — she  wasn’t  a  snotty 
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brat.  She  wasn’t  d.  .  Edward  stood  still  now,  looking  at  the  floor. 
“I  didn’t  have  a  cent  in  the  bank  when  I  was  young.  Not  a  cent.”  Above, 
in  the  gym,  noises  of  basketballs  filled  the  building. 


“You  dropped  your  paint  brush,  lady.  Ma’m,  you — ”  He  walked  over 
to  her  table  and  picked  up  the  paint  brush.  He  was  middle-aged,  plump, 
and  bald.  She  was  around  sixty  with  red  lipstick  and  wrinkles  on  a 
pleasant,  round  face. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  know,  this  looks  like  camel  hair.  I  was  a 
manager  in  a  store  once,  and  we  had  people  coming  in  and  buying 
brushes  like  this.  Some  of  them,  probably  those  two-bit  artists,  they 
were  damn  fussy.  One  fellow  used  to  pick  up  the  brushes,  you  know, 
and  hold  them  up  to  the  light.  Then  he’d  dab  it  on  his  hand,  and  bend 
the  bristles  this  way  and  that,  like  he  was  something  important  with 
all  that  la-de-da.  Is  this  for  oil  or  water  color?” 

The  lady,  who  had  never  painted  in  her  life,  and  had  found  the  paint 
brush  on  the  sidewalk  outside,  answered  that  it  was  for  oil  painting. 
Then  she  said  with  a  kind  of  flair,  “I  like  to  paint  landscapes  and 
portraits.” 

“Yes,  I  see,”  the  man  replied.  “It’s  good  to  keep  tradition  in  the  face 
of  these  young  smart  fellows  and  their  modernistic  scrawls.  Well,  I  saw 
it  lying  there  on  the  floor,  and  I  thought  I’d  ...  I  ...  . 

She  said  thank  you  as  he  walked  back  to  his  table. 

This  was  Joseph  Gelbler.  Since  he  had  lost  his  job,  he  came  into  the 
Waldorf  Cafeteria  several  times  a  week  to  find  a  lady  who  would  drop 
her  paint  brush,  or  a  college  student  who  would  bum  a  match,  or  an 
old  woman  who  would  walk  in  with  a  cockateel  on  her  shoulder. 

This  actually  had  happened  once.  The  first  week  Joseph  was  there, 
an  old  woman  walked  in,  very  stately,  and  ordered  milk  and  toast.  She 
had  a  cockateel  on  her  shoulder.  Joseph  was  curious,  and  was  about  to 
approach  her  when  some  teenagers  crowded  around  her  table  and  asked 
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what  she  was  doing  with  a  parakeet  in  the  Waldorf.  The  woman  was 
very  indignant  and  replied,  staring  straight  ahead,  that  it  was  a  cocka- 
teel.  She  said  it  twice  with  a  very  British  accent,  a  cock-a-teel,  drawing 
the  word  out.  The  next  day,  Joseph  went  to  the  library  and  read  all 
that  he  could  about  cockateels.  When  she  came  into  the  Waldorf  later 
that  week,  he  sat  down  at  her  table  in  hopes  of  making  a  new  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  was  very  careful  to  refer  to  the  bird  as  a  cockateel  and  not  a 
parakeet,  but  the  old  woman  seemed  disturbed  when  he  started  talking 
about  the  history  of  cockateels,  as  if  she  were  being  pulled  down  to 
his  level.  She  left  without  finishing  her  milk  and  toast,  and  Joseph  sat 
alone  in  the  Waldorf  for  the  rest  of  that  evening. 

Joseph  had  lost  his  job  as  a  shoe  salesman  at  Sears  and  Roebuck  for 
no  apparent  reason.  Mr.  Redlin,  the  personnel  manager,  told  him  that 
costs  were  rising  and  some  employees  just  had  to  be  cut.  But  Joseph 
was  the  only  one  fired,  and  he  suspected  it  was  something  personal  that 
Mr.  Redlin  had  against  him.  Now  his  savings  were  getting  low,  and  in 
another  month  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay  the  rent  for  his  apartment 
at  the  tenement  house.  Even  worse,  he  had  no  one  to  talk  to  like  at  work. 
So  he  dressed  in  his  only  suit  and  bow  tie,  and  sat  in  the  Waldorf  at 
.  night,  hoping  to  make  a  friend. 

Joseph  looked  over  at  the  lady  who  had  dropped  her  paint  brush  and 
noticed  that  she  had  a  tiny  dog  on  a  leash  beside  her.  He  thought  that 
he  had  ended  the  conversation  much  too  abruptly,  and  decided  to  try 
again.  He  walked  over  to  her  table. 

“Hello  again.  You’re  not  waiting  for  anyone,  are  you?  I  thought  I 
might  join  you  as  long  as  we’re  both  alone.” 

“Oh,  please  sit  down.  It  isn’t  very  often  today  that  one  can  meet  a 
gentleman  with  manners.” 

Joseph  thanked  her  for  the  compliment,  and  told  her  his  name.  She 
said  that  her  name  was  Mrs.  Beal,  and  that  she  had  been  a  widow  for 
seven  years  now.  Joseph  asked  her  what  kind  of  dog  that  was  on  the 
leash,  and  she  answered  he  was  a  Chihuahua  named  Topper,  and  that 
he  was  very  talented.  They  talked  about  dogs  and  painting  and  the 
Waldorf  food  for  several  hours.  Toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  Mrs. 
Beal  asked  Joseph  what  he  did  for  a  living,  and  Joseph  replied  that  he 
was  in  the  publishing  business,  but  that  he  wasn’t  at  liberty  to  disclose 
which  firm,  because,  after  all,  there  were  rivals  all  over  the  place,  and  he 
did  want  to  lead  a  private  life.  Mrs.  Beal  was  surprised,  and  told  Joseph 
how  romantic  that  sounded. 

Joseph  offered  to  walk  her  home,  and  Mrs.  Beal  said  she  would  be 
delighted  to  have  his  company. 

Outside  in  the  summer  night,  Joseph  noticed  how  frail  and  thin  Mrs. 
Beal  was.  She  wore  a  plain,  brown  dress  and  carried  Topper,  her  dog, 
underneath  one  arm. 
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“Mr.  Gelbler,”  she  said,  “did  I  tell  you  that  Topper  is  very  talented?” 

“Why  yes,  Mrs.  Beal,”  said  Joseph.  “And  you  promised  to  show  me.” 

“That  I  will,”  she  said,  stopping  next  to  a  fire  hydrant.  She  set  Topper 
down  on  the  small  bolt  that  capped  the  fire  hydrant.  Out  of  her  pocket- 
book  she  produced  a  small  dog  biscuit.  “Beg,”  she  said.  “Topper.  Beg.” 
Topper  balanced  himself  in  a  begging  position  on  the  fire  hydrant,  and 
she  placed  the  biscuit  on  his  nose.  The  tiny  dog  sat  there,  swaying  and 
shaking,  until  Mrs.  Beal  clapped  her  hands  and  he  snapped  the  biscuit 
up  in  a  flash.  But  he  fell  backwards,  and  Mrs.  Beal  had  to  catch  him 
before  he  hit  the  ground.  She  said  to  Joseph  that  he  usually  didn’t  fall, 
and  that  the  night  air  probably  affected  him  badly.  Joseph  laughed  as 
they  resumed  their  walk. 

Mrs.  Beal’s  home  was  a  green,  two-story  wooden  house  that  looked 
strangely  out  of  place  on  Prospect  Street  among  the  tall  brick  tenement 
and  apartment  buildings.  Joseph  walked  Mrs.  Beal  to  her  porch  in  hopes 
that  she  might  invite  him  in.  She  didn’t,  but  Joseph  wasn’t  disappointed 
because  Mrs.  Beal  said  that  she  looked  forward  to  seeing  him  again,  later 
that  week  at  the  Waldorf.  Joseph  left  feeling  pleased,  more  pleased  than 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time. 

During  the  next  several  weeks,  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Beal  met  often  at  the 
Waldorf.  They  never  explicitly  agreed  on  any  arrangement,  but  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  Joseph  would  arrive  at  seven  twenty- 
five  and  order  coffee  for  two,  and  Mrs.  Beal  would  walk  in  at  seven 
thirty.  They  would  talk  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  Joseph  would 
walk  Mrs.  Beal  home.  Although  she  never  hinted  at  meeting  him  at  any 
other  time,  or  going  to  someplace  different,  Joseph  didn’t  mind.  He  grew 
to  be  thankful  that  he  had  met  Mrs.  Beal  at  all. 

Joseph  even  grew  to  accept  the  air  of  mystery  that  hung  about  Mrs. 
Beal.  He  took  it  as  a  compliment  that  she  continually  declined  to  talk 
about  herself  or  her  life.  He  thought,  at  any  rate,  that  he  knew  all  that 
was  necessary  to  know  about  her :  that  she  was  a  widow,  that  she  lived 
alone,  probably  on  money  left  to  her  by  her  husband.  The  only  thing 
that  did  bother  Joseph  was  that  at  night,  when  he  walked  Mrs.  Beal 
home,  the  shades  on  every  window  of  her  house  would  be  drawn.  He 
came  to  think  that  she  must  be  a  recluse,  an  introvert.  Maybe,  he  con¬ 
soled  himself  with  the  thought,  maybe  he  was  doing  a  good  thing  by 
gradually  leading  Mrs.  Beal  out  of  her  shell.  He  soon  came  to  regard 
this  as  an  additional  reason  for  seeing  Mrs.  Beal,  a  mission,  so  to  speak, 
over  and  above  the  pleasure  of  her  company. 

But  during  these  weeks,  Joseph  couldn’t  let  himself  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  without  a  job.  He  worried  about  his  lack  of  money, 
and  what  was  worse,  felt  more  and  more  guilty  about  his  lies  to  Mrs. 
Beal.  So  he  rose  at  eight  every  day,  and  spent  the  morning  reading  want 
ads,  and  the  afternoon  applying  for  jobs — usually  by  letter,  as  he  felt 
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it  beneath  his  dignity  to  have  to  apply  in  person.  As  the  weeks  passed, 
he  resolved  that  very  soon,  as  soon  as  he  secured  a  job,  he  would  tell 
Mrs.  Beal  that  he  actually  wasn’t  in  the  publishing  business. 

Finally,  one  day,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Baker  Sales  Company,  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  they  held  job  interviews  from  nine  to  four  every  day,  and 
that  he  could  come  in  at  any  time  next  week.  Joseph  was  elated.  This 
was  the  first  answer  he  had  received  for  any  of  his  applications,  and 
even  though  he  was  to  see  Mrs.  Beal  that  night,  he  decided  to  visit  her 
then,  that  very  afternoon.  He  would  make  a  clean  breast  of  things,  as 
he  put  it,  and  tell  Mrs.  Beal  his  true  situation. 

He  put  on  his  coat,  tucked  the  letter  into  a  pocket,  and  left  for  Mrs. 
Beal’s  house.  Outside,  the  day  was  bright  off  the  cars  and  buildings, 
and  Joseph  boarded  the  bus  for  Prospect  Street.  On  the  way,  he  silently 
urged  the  driver  to  go  faster,  and  not  to  delay  even  by  seconds  his  reve¬ 
lation  for  Mrs.  Beal. 

He  left  the  bus,  and  walked  the  two  blocks  to  Mrs.  Beal’s  house. 
When  he  arrived,  he  pressed  the  button  by  the  door,  but  heard  no  sound 
inside.  He  looked  more  closely,  and  saw  that  the  bell  was  rusty,  that  it 
hadn’t  been  used  for  years.  He  knocked,  but  no  one  came.  Next  door,  at 
an  apartment  house,  a  janitor  was  putting  some  barrels  out  for  the 
weekly  collection. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Joseph.  “Do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Beal  would  be 
this  afternoon?” 

“Mrs.  Beal?”  asked  the  man. 

“Yes,  the  lady  who  lives  in  this  house.  Where  is  she  now,  do  you 
know?” 

“Mrs.  Beal?  Oh,  you  mean  the  beggar.” 

Joseph’s  face  became  flush.  “Please,  sir,  that’s  terribly  disrespectful.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  being  disrespectful,  mister.  All  I  know  is 
that’s  what  she  is.  Ever  since  her  husband  died,  she’s  had  no  way  of 
living,  I  guess.  She’s  got  no  relations  or  friends  or  anything — all  she’s 
got  is  that  wreck  of  a  house.  So  she  wanders  around  town  with  that  dog 
of  hers  every  day,  and  has  him  do  tricks  on  the  sidewalk  while  she  asks 
for  money.” 

Joseph  started  walking  away. 

“F’course  I  don’t  know  where  she’d  be  right  now,  mister.  She  usually 
gets  home  around  six  if  you  want  to  wait.” 

Joseph  boarded  the  bus  that  would  take  him  to  his  apartment.  A 
beggar,  no,  he  thought.  This  couldn’t  be  the  Mrs.  Beal  that  he  knew, 
just  couldn’t  be. 

A  fat  lady  waddled  on  the  bus,  and  sat  down  next  to  Joseph.  She  had 
a  strong  scent  of  perfume,  and  Joseph  turned  away. 

But  what  if  she  was  a  beggar,  he  thought.  And  if  she  was,  didn’t  she 
need  him  now  more  than  ever?  Wasn’t  he  the  only  one  that  could  help 
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her,  that  could  lead  her  up  and  out  into  the  world  again?  Joseph  was 
confused,  but  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  see  Mrs.  Beal  that  evening 
and  settle  the  matter. 

That  night,  Joseph  was  still  a  bit  bewildered  when  he  arrived  late  at 
the  Waldorf.  Mrs.  Beal  was  sitting  there,  and  she  asked  Joseph  why  he 
he  was  late.  Joseph  said  that  he  had  had  some  work  to  catch  up  on,  and 
he  sat  down.  He  didn’t  say  much  of  anything  else  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

Joseph  walked  Mrs.  Beal  home  earlier  than  usual.  On  the  porch,  he 
asked  her  if  she  would  invite  him  in. 

“I’d  rather  you  wouldn’t  come  in,”  she  said.  “It  wouldn’t  look  very 

nice,  you  know.” 

“Mrs.  Beal,  I  must  talk  with  you.  I  came  to  see  you  this  afternoon, 
and  I  met  a  man  who  said  that  you’re  a  beggar.”  Mrs.  Beal  looked  down 
at  the  dirty  floor  of  the  porch  as  he  spoke.  “Mrs.  Beal,  I  can  help  you. 
But  we  must  be  open  with  each  other.  The  reason  I  came  this  afternoon 
was  to  tell  you  that  I’m  not  in  the  publishing  business.  Right  now,  I-I 
don’t  even  have  a  job.” 

“I  know,”  she  said.  “I  know  you’re  not  in  the  publishing  business.” 

“What?  How  could  you  know?” 

“Mr.  Gelbler,  no  one  with  a  job  like  that  comes  into  the  Waldorf.  And 
your  suit,  you  wear  the  same  one  all  the  time,  and  it’s  worn  and  dirty 
at  the  collar  and  sleeves.”  She  looked  at  Joseph  now.  “I’ve  known  all 
along,”  she  said.  There  was  a  pause  in  which  neither  spoke.  Then  Mrs. 
Beal  said,  “You  wanted  to  come  in  my  house.  Now  you  may.”  She  took 
a  key  from  her  purse  and  opened  the  door.  Joseph  walked  in,  and  drew 
back  coughing  when  a  strong  musty  odor  hit  his  nose. 

“You’ll  have  to  get  use’  to  that.  There  hasn’t  been  fresh  air  in  this 
house  for  years.  There’s  no  electricity  either.  I  have  to  use  candles. 
Mrs.  Beal  lit  a  candle,  and  Joseph  looked  around.  There  were  cobwebs 
in  all  the  corners  where  the  ceiling  met  the  walls.  Plaster  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  was  hanging  by  threads,  and  the  wallpaper  had  long  since  peeled 
and  rotted  away.  There  was  an  old  couch,  scratched  and  torn,  a  chair 
and  a  small  table.  There  was  no  other  furniture.  On  the  floor,  all  around 
Joseph,  there  were  columns  of  old  newspapers  and  magazines  piled  high 
and  thick  with  dust.  Everything  was  thick  with  dust. 

“You’ve  known  about  me  all  along?”  asked  Joseph. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Beal. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  you  knew?”  Joseph  raised  his  voice  and 
gestured  at  the  room.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  about  all  this? 

“I  didn’t  think  you’d  want  to  know.” 

“How  could  you  do  this  to  me?  How  could  you?” 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Gelbler.” 
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Joseph  stood  there  for  a  moment,  staring  at  Mrs.  Beal,  and  shaking 
his  head  in  disbelief.  Then  he  left  and  walked  to  Prospect  Street,  where 
he  waited  for  the  bus  that  would  take  him  to  his  apartment.  She’s  beyond 
help,  he  thought.  Mrs.  Beal  is  permanently  a  beggar. 


Isabella  Street 

Quick  rain  against  the  sky-light  on  a  winter’s  night, 
Neighborhood  noise  through  an  open  window 
in  August  and  J uly 

Laughter,  or  maybe  a  muffled  cry  growing  on  the  lips 
of  Stephanie,  or  Billy  Boy, 
or  maybe  a  scream, 

Morning  horns  breaking  a  dream 
Say  come,  know  this  day’s  joy. . . . 

—Sr.  Mary  Eamon 
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Mary  Lou  Scalley: 


MARTY  LIKES 
MICKEY  SPILLANE 


He  followed  her  down  the  black  iron  stairs,  her  heels  making  sounds 
of  a  stick  moving  along  a  fence.  He  focused  his  eyes  below  him,  seeing 
light  coming  up  through  the  grating  of  the  stairs,  hearing  the  rattle 
of  a  machine.  He  followed  her  sensible  shoes  and  the  seams  of  her 
sagging  nylons  until  they  reached  a  concrete  floor.  Bright  light  lit  up 
a  dirty  cellar  where  three  long,  linoleum-topped  tables  stood  in  rows. 
Boxes  of  envelopes,  paper,  leaflets,  elastics,  glue  stood  in  piles  on  the 
sticky  surfaces  of  the  tables.  Around  them  sat  women  and  girls,  their 
heads  bent  in  monotony  working  with  the  paper  stuff.  In  a  far  corner 
a  man  placed  envelopes  into  a  machine  which  were  vomited  out  in  a  few 
seconds  with  blue  stamps  in  their  corners.  Two  kids  about  sixteen  were 
going  around  the  tables  and  picking  up  the  envelopes  from  the  women 
and  then  placing  them  within  reach  of  the  stamp  man.  His  eyes  took 
this  operation  in  as  the  woman  told  him  that  he  could  start  helping  the 
two  boys  pick  up  envelopes  from  the  tables.  She  introduced  him  to  the 
two — Dave,  a  red-haired  kid  who  looked  at  him  vaguely  and  gave  a  short 
twist  to  his  head  and  then  turned  his  back  and  began  to  bang  the  en¬ 
velopes  up  and  down  on  a  table.  The  other  was  called  Marty.  As  he  shook 
his  hand  and  grinned,  John  could  see  his  poor  teeth.  The  woman  brought 
him  over  to  the  stamp  man — he  was  older,  about  forty  and  was  sweating 
through  his  nylon  shirt.  She  introduced  him  as  Lou.  “Hope  you  like 
it  here,  son.,,  John  nodded.  The  woman  told  Lou  what  she  wanted  John 
to  do  and  then  went  back  upstairs.  No  one  said  anything  more. 
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He  started  around  the  table  picking  up  the  narrow  piles  by  each  place 
and  brought  them  over  to  the  stamp  machine.  For  about  an  hour  he 
worked  with  interest  until  the  simple  procedure  became  sluggish  and 
monotonous.  He  watched  the  women  and  girls  around  the  table  who 
giggled  and  talked  as  they  put  little  books  and  letters  into  the  envelopes. 
He  listened  to  what  they  were  saying  and  once  he  laughed  when  some¬ 
thing  funny  was  said,  but  a  thin-eyebrowed  girl  only  looked  up  at  him 
with  distinterest.  At  noon  Lou  told  him  to  take  the  orders  for  lunch 
and  he  went  around  the  table  to  all  the  girls  and  wrote  down  what  they 
wanted  on  a  white  slip  of  paper.  Upstairs  he  went  to  the  boss,  Miss  Fisk 
and  the  other  women  who  were  up  there  typing,  and  took  their  orders. 
Miss  Fisk  told  him  to  go  to  the  luncheonette  that  was  around  the  corner. 

Outside  he  was  startled  by  the  brightness  of  the  day  and  the  cold 
air  against  his  skin  after  the  cramped  stuffiness  of  the  mail  room.  He 
found  the  luncheonette  and  it  was  crowded  with  people  from  offices 
eating  their  sandwiches  on  a  counter  that  faced  a  window  onto  the 
street.  Two  men  were  behind  a  small  glass  enclosure,  one  taking  the 
orders  and  the  other  making  sandwiches.  As  he  waited  for  them  to  take 
his  order,  he  watched  their  work.  Little  beads  of  sweat  appeared  on 
their  foreheads  as  they  cut  the  rolls,  placed  meat  inside  them,  opened 
Pepsi  bottles;  doing  these  things  swiftly  and  surely,  not  unnerved  by 
the  impatience  or  gruff  ness  of  the  beefy  customers.  “What’ll  it  be,  boy?” 
John  was  surprised  by  the  sharp  voice  of  the  young  guy  who  took  the 
orders.  He  read  off  the  list  and  the  counter  man  repeated  the  items  to 
the  sandwich  man,  who  was  older  and  larger. 

He  took  the  food  back  to  the  mail  room  and  gave  the  change  to  the 
women  who  opened  the  bags  and  threw  the  sandwiches  on  the  table 
tops,  the  pickles  spilling  out.  John  found  a  space  in  the  rear  of  the 
cellar  leading  out  to  an  alley  that  was  enclosed  by  other  buildings  giving 
no  light  to  the  office.  He  ate  his  lunch  there  on  top  of  some  empty  mail- 
bags  reading  a  copy  of  The  National  Geographic  he  saw  lying  around. 
After  lunch  Lou  showed  him  how  to  run  the  stamp  machine  and  he  fed 
the  envelopes  into  the  steel  tongue  while  Lou  wrote  figures  on  a  yellow 
pad  at  one  of  the  tables.  Marty  caught  the  envelopes  as  they  emerged 
stamped  and  put  them  into  the  mail  bags.  They  both  worked  without 
speaking  until  Marty  said,  “How  d’ya  like  the  place?”  “Not  bad,  worked 
in  a  lot  worse.”  “Oh  yeah,  wait  ’til  you  see  this  place.  Really  lousy. 
Lousy  work.  Lousy  pay.  Lousy  people.”  He  said  this  not  quite  aloud, 
but  in  a  sort  of  deep,  resigned  monotone. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  out?” 

Marty  answered  in  a  way  that  sounded  as  if  he  has  heard  this  before. 
“Don’t  worry,  I  am.  I’m  going  to  night  school.  Taking  courses  in  keep¬ 
ing  books,  there’s  good  money  in  that.”  He  said  this  almost  to  himself. 
Lou  came  over  and  told  him  to  go  back  to  picking  up  the  tables,  he 
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would  take  over  the  machine.  John  did  this  for  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  went  out  twice,  once  to  deliver  a  package  and  once  to  get  cof¬ 
fee  for  the  afternoon  break. 

He  had  been  working  for  Miss  Fisk  a  week  before  she  had  said  any¬ 
thing  to  him  except  on  that  morning  when  he  had  been  hired.  “How 
do  you  like  it  here  with  us,  John?”  her  liver-spotted  face  lightening  up 
in  a  mistress-of-the-house  grin,  overseeing  a  polished  mahogany  table. 
“I  like  it  fine  here,  mam.”  “That’s  good.  We  like  to  see  our  employees 
happy.  Lou  tells  me  that  you’re  a  good  worker.  That’s  fine.”  John  nodded. 
He  waited  to  go,  but  she  made  no  move  to  dismiss  him.  She  stood  there 
with  a  benevolent  smile,  nodding  her  grey  head.  John  turned  uneasily, 
clattered  down  the  iron  steps  muttering  under  his  breath.  Twenty-three 
years  old  and  these  old  blimps  treating  me  like  some  little  kid,  went 
through  his  head.  He  didn’t  mind  the  place  that  much,  the  work  was 
easy,  but  the  people  gave  him  the  creeps.  Odd-balls.  It  wasn’t  just  a  job 
for  them,  but  like  a  life,  a  vocation.  They  really  cared  how  many  pieces 
they  stuffed  into  those  crappy  envelopes.  They  cared  how  they  went  in, 
thinking  people  would  read  them  and  not  throw  them  away  like  they 
really  did.  Especially  Lou,  not  a  bad  guy,  but  a  nut !  He  got  very  serious 
over  the  numbers  in  his  column  on  the  yellow  pad.  One  time  there  was 
a  mistake  and  he  made  them  take  all  the  envelopes  out  of  the  bags  and 
count  every  damn  one  of  them ;  the  guy  almost  went  nuts.  Lou  had  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do,  though.  He  was  divorced  and  lived  alone  with  a  cat  in  a 
room.  When  he  went  home  he  watched  TV  and  then  went  to  bed  and 
got  up  in  the  morning  and  came  to  work  for  Harriet  Fisk,  Inc.  Old 
Harriet  seemed  to  be  doing  okay,  though.  She  drove  a  new  car,  had 
flunkies  like  to  run  around  to  the  library  and  would  you  go  to  Pierce’s 
and  get  a  chocolate  torte? 

One  morning  he  came  in  early.  Ony  Miss  Fisk  was  in  upstairs.  Down¬ 
stairs  Marty  was  smoking  a  cigarette  at  one  of  the  tables.  “Hi  ya,” 
he  said  to  John.  “Hi.”  “Have  you  heard  that  the  heat’s  on,  Johnny- 
boy?”  Marty  liked  Mickey  Spillane.  “No,  what’s  the  story?”  “Well  it 
seems,  Johnny-boy,  that  some  stamps  are  missing  from  the  petty  cash 
box  upstairs.  Someone  clipped  them  from  the  scarecrow’s  desk,  Johnny- 
boy.”  John  couldn’t  care  less,  these  nuts  were  always  worrying  about 
something  like  this,  it  gave  them  something  to  do.  “Don’t  call  me  ‘boy,’ 
Marty.”  “Sorry,  Johnny  no  offense  meant.  Who  do  you  think  did  it, 
huh?  I  bet  it  was  Dave.  He’s  always  hanging  around  up  there  whenever 
he  can.  He’s  a  sneak,  too.  Ever  notice  those  eyes  of  his?”  Marty  was 
talking  rapidly,  his  face  flushing.  “Who  cares,  Marty.  How  much  is  the 
roll  worth  anyway?”  “Oh,  I  don’t  know — about  twenty-five  bucks,  I 
guess.”  Lou  came  in  followed  by  the  women  and  they  stopped  talking 
about  it  and  started  the  work  for  the  day. 

At  about  eleven  John  had  his  third  interview  with  Miss  Fisk.  She 
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called  him  up  to  her  cluttered  office.  He  sat  opposite  her  glass-topped 
desk,  facing  her  watery  blue  eyes  and  the  skin  sagging  beneath  them. 
He  didn’t  know  what  she  wanted  to  talk  to  him  for.  Vaguely  he  thought 
it  might  be  about  the  stamps,  if  it  were  true  what  Marty  had  said.  She 
slipped  her  half-lensed  horn-rimmed  glasses  on  and  off.  She  took  a 
deep  breath  and  said  with  her  benevolent  air,  “Well,  let’s  get  to  the 
point.  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  I  called  you  up  here,  John?” 

“No  ma’m,  I  don’t.” 

“Are  you  sure,  son?” 

“No,”  he  repeated. 

“Well,”  she  continued,  “there  seems  to  have  been  a  theft  of  quite  a 
considerable  value.  Miss  Berry  reported  to  me  last  night  that  a  roll  of 
stamps  was  missing  from  her  desk.  Are  you  sure  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  son?  Tell  the  truth  now.” 

“No  ma’m.  Marty  told  me  this  morning  that  there  were  some  stamps 
missing,  but  that’s  the  first  I  knew  of  it.  That’s  the  truth,  ma’m.” 

“I’m  sure  it  is,”  rather  absent-mindedly,  vaguely,  “however  nothing 
like  this  has  ever  happened  here  before,”  fumbling,  a  slight  tinge  com¬ 
ing  to  her  pasty  cheeks,  “ah — before  you  came  to  work  for  us.  Also 
some  of  the  women,  now  understand  I  don’t  feel  this  way  myself,  but 
since  this  happened  they  feel  it  would  be  better  if — we — ah  let  you  go. 
Now  I’m  not  prejudiced  myself,  don’t  misunderstand  me,  but  I  have  a 
business  to  run  and  employees  to  keep  happy.” 

She  stopped  looking  at  his  incredulous  face.  She  turned  back  to  her 
desk,  nervously  picking  up  some  papers  and  then  letting  them  drop.  She 
went  on,  “You  can  pick  up  your  pay  from  Miss  Berry.”  She  stood  up 
then  and  John  followed  her  automatically,  she  put  out  her  hand,  but 
he  didn’t  reach  for  it.  A  nervous  smile  flickered  at  the  corners  of  her 
flat  mouth. 

He  got  his  pay  and  then  went  down  stairs  to  get  his  coat.  Furious 
with  himself,  he  whipped  the  coat  off  its  hook  in  the  corner.  The 
machine  had  stopped  making  its  masticating  sounds,  the  heads  of  the 
stringy  women  turned  toward  him,  Lou  stood  by  the  machine.  John 
went  up  the  stairs,  not  looking  back,  not  looking  at  the  hunched  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  typists,  only  hearing,  “nigger,  nigger,  nigger  .  .  .”  in  his 
black  ears  as  he  had  so  many  times  before. 
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The 

Prisoner's 

Journey 


by 

W  illiam 
McCann 


The  demented  prisoner  was  transferred  at  twilight  on  a  grey,  over¬ 
cast  afternoon  in  early  January,  taken  from  the  jail  at  X. . .  to  the 

larger  and  somewhat  damper  jail  at  Y . ,  where  he  was  committed 

to  solitary  confinement  until  his  hanging  the  following  January — or 
perhaps  it  was  the  same  January,  it  does  not  matter. 

The  prisoner  rode  in  a  long  black  car  with  uncomfortable  seats,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  warden  and  the  guard.  The  guard  was  driving  the 
car  and  he  drove  very,  very  slowly.  The  prisoner  sat  motionless  in  the 
back  of  the  car,  hidden  in  the  curved  shadows.  Every  part  of  him  ached 
— his  back,  his  neck,  and  particularly  his  wrists.  He  begged  the  guard 
to  take  the  most  direct  route  to  wherever  they  were  going  and,  in  a 
louder  voice  than  he  meant  to  use,  begged  him  to  drive  faster.  The  guard 
abruptly  refused  and  told  him  to  stop  shouting  gibberish. 
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The  prisoner  withdrew  in  terror.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  the  guard 
was  standing  over  him,  monstrous — ,  a  grotesque,  with  large,  wet,  dis¬ 
colored  hands  which  reached  out  ready  and  anxious  to  press  themselves 
against  his  neck.  The  squat  heaviness  of  his  body  and  the  compressed 
swarthiness  of  his  face  gave  him  the  look  of  a  toad  about  to  lash  out 
and  swallow  an  insect.  His  lips  were  thick  and  wet.  His  heavy  black  eye¬ 
brows  joined  above  anxious  pupilless  black  eyes.  He  was  a  monster  of 
ugliness  and  his  eyes  increased  the  ugliness.  They  seemed  to  glitter  with 
a  flame  of  hatred,  staring  with  an  evilness  which  created  burning  fires 
in  the  bones  of  the  prisoner’s  skull.  The  prisoner’s  face  contorted  with 
pain  and  he  groaned  aloud.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared,  the  image 
faded. 

Slowly,  the  prisoner  turned  to  the  warden  who  was  sitting  next  to  him. 
The  warden  sighed  and  nervously  wiped  his  brow  with  a  yellowed 
handkerchief.  He  was  a  little  man,  no  more  than  five  two  or  three, 
shabbily  dressed  and  extremely  thin.  He  did  not  carry  a  gun.  It  was 
too  heavy  and  besides  the  guard  had  forbidden  it.  When  the  prisoner  did 
not  look  away  but  continued  to  watch  him,  the  warden  put  his  head 
down  and  whispered,  “Please,  you  are  embarrassing  me.”  The  prisoner 
paid  no  attention.  “Please,”  the  warden  begged.  “Please.”  His  voice 
began  to  crack.  His  hands  were  trembling  and  his  eyes  blinked  rapidly. 
Within  moments  he  was  in  tears. 

Early  in  the  evening  they  reached  the  City,  which  lay  half  way  be¬ 
tween  X . and  Y . The  City !  The  City !  The  prisoner  detested 

it;  a  million  people  in  so  small  an  area  frightened  him.  He  hated  the 
main  artery  they  were  driving  along  now,  carrying  them  into  its  teem¬ 
ing  center.  It  was  not  that  it  was  a  strange  place,  unfamiliar  to  him. 
No,  he  had  been  born  in  this  crowded,  lonely  city,  known  and  feared 
its  streets  all  his  life.  As  far  back  as  he  could  remember,  even  when 
she  had  been  with  him — yes,  even  when  his  aunt  had  held  him  firmly 
by  the  hand — ,  it  had  lured  and  frightened  him.  But  now,  during  this 
trip  to  a  certain  and  inevitable  goal  (this  trip  to  freedom,  as  he  had 
said  to  the  warden,  who  had  immediately  begun  to  cough  and  sweat) 
the  City  disturbed  him  more  than  ever. 

A  fog  had  descended  out  of  the  black,  dull  sky.  Everywhere  a  faceless 
crowd  swirled  around  the  car.  More  and  more  masses  pushed  down 
on  both  sides  of  the  street.  The  busses  and  cars  were  crowded,  ghost¬ 
like  faces  became  half-visible  behind  the  windows,  hands,  eyes,  mouths, 
passing  by,  disappearing. 

And  all  the  faces  he  saw  wore  the  same  faces.  Small  men  wore  the 
nervous,  anemic  face  of  the  warden;  large  men,  the  horrible  face  of 
the  guard;  a  few  wore  the  wide,  effeminate,  hysterically  laughing  face 
of  the  doctor,  the  doctor  who  hated  the  touch  of  human  flesh,  who  could 
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not  stand  to  be  touched  by  anyone,  who  could  not  speak  but  could  only 
laugh;  all  of  the  women  he  saw  wore  the  face  of  his  aunt.  It  was  the 
face  of  an  aging,  decaying  movie  queen,  vulgarly  laden  with  a  makeup 
meant  to  suggest  youthful  girlishness.  His  aunt,  he  knew,  had  not  looked 
like  this  at  all.  Somewhere,  in  a  magazine,  in  a  book,  perhaps,  he  had 
seen  this  face  and  his  aunt’s  memory  had  assumed  it,  and,  in  time,  all 
women.  One  or  two  people,  a  policeman,  a  bus  driver,  wore  the  black 
hood  of  the  hangman.  And  somewhere,  hidden,  the  prisoner  knew,  was 
his  own  vague  face,  which  he  could  not  see,  which,  perhaps,  he  would 
never  see.  For  the  first  time  since  his  sentencing  the  prisoner  felt  like 
somebody  whose  time  had  gone  by,  who  had  lost  the  struggle  with 
death.  And  why  should  he  fight  it?  He  longed  to  give  up,  for  an  endless, 
dreamless  sleep. 

Then  it  struck  him.  He  realized  suddenly — was  it  the  passing  beam 
of  a  headlight  ? — that  he  was  lucid.  Of  course !  He  was  sane.  For  a  few 
moments  now  he  had  been  aware  of  what  was  happening,  past  and 
present.  He  could  remember.  Oh,  now  if  only  it  would  last  long  enough 
so  that  he  could  understand.  Here,  he  had  been  thinking  of  death.  If 
the  lucidity  would  last,  then  slowly — bit  by  bit — odd  fragments  and 
pieces  of  events  would  return  to  him  and  take  form. 

He  realized  first  that  he  was  in  some  sort  of  strait  jacket  which 
reached  from  the  neck  to  below  the  knees.  It  was  extremely  uncomforta¬ 
ble.  To  his  left  sat  a  small,  middle-aged  man,  a  minor  hospital  official 
he  had  seen  before.  A  psychiatrist  perhaps.  But  from  where?  Of  course. 

It  was  when  he  was  rushed  to  the  infirmary  in  the  jail  at  X . ,  after 

an  almost  successful  attempt  to  kill  himself  with  a  stolen  razor  blade. 
And  why  had  he  tried  to  commit  suicide  ?  He  remembered  the  tremendous 
amount  of  blood  and  the  horrible  experience  of  being  dragged  back 
from  the  brink  of  death.  He  shuddered  and  the  tears  welled  up  in  eyes. 
“They  stopped  me,”  he  thought,  “they  stopped  me.”  He  tried  to  form 
the  words  coherently  on  his  tongue,  but  dared  not  speak  for  fear  he 
would  draw  attention  to  himself  and,  in  a  panic,  lose  his  grip. 

The  driver,  he  recognized,  was  an  orderly,  or  intern,  at  the  infirmary. 
He  was  not  sure  which.  He  was  a  young  man,  about  thirty,  not  much 
older  than  himself. 

He  watched  the  two  men  carefully.  What  beautiful  faces  they  had, 
human,  distinguishable,  alive.  He  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  masks  of  the  warden  and  the  guard  again  descended  over  them. 
Who  had  worn  his  masks?  He  wondered.  How  many?  It  made  him  un¬ 
bearably  lonely. 

There  was  so  little  he  was  certain  of.  He  knew  from  the  conversation 

he  overheard  that  he  was  being  taken  from  the  infirmary  at  X . . 

to  solitary  confinement  at  Y _  Everything  else  was  unclear.  He 

was  tired  and  could  not  concentrate.  The  black,  odorous  waves  of  the 
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lake  washed  toward  him,  the  car  glided  slowly  across  the  bridge.  A 
hooded  traffic  policeman  loomed  ahead,  a  robot  who  mechanically  moved 
arms  and  legs.  Fleetingly  the  prisoner  thought  of  the  hangman,  of  the 

weird  hangman  who  now  in  the  jail  at  Y . ,  in  a  damp,  cold  room, 

was  slowly  weaving  the  knots  of  his  rope.  Then  he  lost  this  anchor.  He 
leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  tiredness  in  him  grew,  became 
sinister  and  gigantic.  He  thought  of  death  and  the  obituary  he  had 
composed  for  himself,  carefully  and  with  a  strange,  scoffing  bitterness, 

during  the  long  hours  of  his  trial,  and  in  his  cell  at  X . ,  and  in 

the  infirmary.  The  words  came  quickly  to  mind,  the  sentences  fell  easily 
into  place,  and  he  could  hear  the  tone  of  the  voice  that  read  them,  de¬ 
tached,  vaguely  amused,  only  mildly  interested: 

The  prisoner  was  hung  precisely  at  dawn.  As  is  required  in  such 
matters,  three  witnesses  were  present  at  the  hanging:  the  warden, 
the  guard,  and  the  doctor.  The  warden  fainted  dead  away  at  the 
sound  of  the  prisoner’s  neck  cracking.  The  guard,  for  some  reason, 
fell  asleep.  The  doctor  began  to  giggle  at  first  and  finally  became 
hysterical  with  laughter.  It  was  quite  a  while  before  he  was  able 
to  fill  out  the  death  certificate.  Even  then  it  was  too  soon,  the  cer¬ 
tificate  was  totally  illegible.  How,  exactly,  the  hangman  reacted 
remains  a  matter  of  speculation  because  his  face  was  concealed 
beneath  a  black  hood.  If,  however,  he  was  a  hangman  of  high  quality 
(and  that,  at  least,  is  his  reputation)  we  can  confidently  assume 
that  any  reaction  he  might  have  had  was  strictly  professional  and 
that,  unlike  the  others,  he  functioned  in  a  detached  and  impersonal 
manner. 

We  might  also  note  that  the  prisoner’s  body  is  rumored  to  have 
corrupted  on  the  spot,  immediately  turning  to  dust  in  the  coffin 
which  had  been  placed  under  the  scaffolding.  And  then  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  happened  that  a  flaming  white  bird  rose  out  of  the 
coffin,  singing  and  tossing  ashes  from  its  outspread  wings  and 
soared  directly  upward  toward  the  sun. 

Only  the  hangman  could  have  witnessed  this  unlikely  occurrence. 
Fortunately,  he  has  had  the  good  taste  to  deny  everything. 

The  prisoner  thought  he  was  going  to  laugh  but  the  sound  caught  in 
his  throat. 

You  will  die,  he  thought.  And  that  is  all.  That  is  the  end  of  it.  You 
will  be  hung  some  early  morning,  tomorrow,  next  week,  next  year.  You 
will  die  as  the  City  will  die  one  day.  And  nothing  will  change.  Soon 
no  one  will  remember.  Or  care  to.  And  it  will  not  matter.  The  prisoner 
felt  cold. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  out  again.  Two  old  women  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  steps  in  front  of  a  tenement,  shouting  at  each  other  in  an 
unrecognizable  foreign  language.  A  house  with  warm  lights  appeared, 
was  swallowed  by  the  darkness.  The  prisoner  looked  at  the  guard  in  the 
front  of  the  car.  He  withdrew,  trembling.  The  tiredness  in  him  deep- 
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ened  and  he  was  afraid.  The  car  turned  right,  the  road  climbed,  got 
darker,  one  curve  followed  another  and  the  prisoner  drifted  softly,  sadly 
away. 

As  if  under  the  ocean  he  was  rising,  falling,  turning  and  turning, 
pitching  back  and  forth,  now  leaning,  swaying,  now  steadying,  steady¬ 
ing  more.  The  gray  whirling  blur  before  his  eyes  was  becoming  flecked 
with  bits  of  light,  color.  He  was  nearly  steady  now,  beginning  to  focus. 
Colors  deepened,  took  shape.  The  outline  of  a  streetlight.  A  building. 
A  tree. 

The  City.  He  was  in  the  slums  of  the  City,  in  a  doorway  at  night. 
He  was  staring  at  the  bare,  thin  tree  across  the  street.  Under  the  street¬ 
light  it  appeared  black  and  sickly.  The  dank  oppressive  smells  of  the 
City  reached  his  nostrils,  making  his  head  ache.  He  felt  dizzy  for  a 
moment,  and  nauseous. 

A  blast  of  cold  wind  and  rain  against  his  face  revived  him  and  he 
turned  from  the  doorway  and  hugging  the  walls  of  the  old  buildings 
and  storefronts  hurried  down  the  street. 

It  was  dark.  An  old  woman  with  a  heavy  shopping  bag  in  each  hand 
walked  by  him,  talking  rapidly,  cursing  and  muttering  to  herself.  Two 
nuns  stood  silently  on  a  corner,  eyes  cast  down. 

The  City  was  enveloping  him  like  the  sea.  He  began  to  run.  He  turned 
left  after  one  block,  then  right  after  two,  heading  toward  the  park. 
Neon  lights  flashed  ahead,  blinking  like  huge  silent  eyes.  He  ran  faster. 
He  avoided  the  passing  faces,  the  cold  unseeing  stares.  Crossing  into 
the  park  he  was  nearly  hit  by  a  car.  He  was  no  longer  aware  of  time 
or  of  where  he  was.  He  ran  through  the  dimly-lighted  paths  in  his  wet 
clothing,  his  face  feverish,  his  eyes  glazed.  He  fell,  out  of  breath  under 
a  tree.  Leaning  heavily  against  its  trunk,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  when 
he  opened  them  again  he  saw  his  aunt. 

She  was  a  few  yards  away,  on  a  bench  by  the  artificial  pond.  She  was 
seated  as  if  on  a  throne,  in  her  emerald  suit,  with  her  grey  hair  blown 
over  her  eyes.  Her  cane  was  beside  her.  She  waved  a  white,  manicured 
hand  in  the  air,  she  tossed  her  head  lightly  to  one  side.  Dead  leaves 
from  the  trees  fell  around  her. 

How  lovely  she  seemed.  She  was  feeding  the  birds — taking  crumbs 
of  bread  from  a  bag  and  tossing  a  few  here,  a  few  there.  She  was  laugh¬ 
ing.  Her  small,  round  face  was  pale,  contorted  with  glee,  and  her  eyes — 
bright  green  and  wet  and  cold  like  moons  reflected  in  the  sea,  and  the 
great  oceans  of  fat  under  her  chin  and  around  her  middle  trembled  and 
rolled. 

He  saw  the  cane  beside  her  become  a  trident,  and  the  crumbs  of  bread 
bits  of  foam,  shaped  like  flowers — with  the  rich  scent  of  lilacs,  her  per¬ 
fume,  which  she  tossed  lovingly  to  a  cluster  of  green-eyed  boys.  He 
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imagined  among  them  a  young,  fair-skinned  boy  with  blond  curls  fall¬ 
ing  over  his  forehead.  He  was  by  far  the  loveliest  of  all. 

Suddenly  the  boy  was  running  toward  the  pond,  laughing  and  singing, 
and  the  precious  light  from  his — he  shone  like  the  morning  star — and 
his  song  flowed  toward  her,  filled  her  eyes.  She  turned  as  if  to  follow 
the  boy.  The  boy  danced  on  the  water.  His  feet  running  across  the  water 
rang  in  her  ears  like  his  song — the  sweet  sound  of  naked  feet  touching 
lightly  on  wet  marble.  The  sound  flooded  her  senses,  forced  her  up  to 
follow  the  boy,  to  flow  toward  him. 

The  water  was  rushing  up  around  her  head.  She  was  falling,  her  head 
falling  forward,  her  face  smiling  down,  toward  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 
Her  hair  was  like  seaweed  in  the  pond.  Dead  leaves  floated  here  and 
there  on  the  pond’s  still  surface. 

He  slumped  against  the  tree,  unable  to  breathe.  A  soft  malignant 
terror  embraced  him  like  the  darkness  itself,  melting  him,  as  if  he  were 
wax,  in  a  black  and  awful  flame.  He  wanted  to  scream,  do  anything 
which  might  pull  together  all  the  shattered,  twisted  parts  of  him. 

Vaguely  he  saw  his  aunt’s  body  in  the  morgue,  laid  out  on  a  stone 
pallet  like  some  enormous  sea  beast,  her  skin  scaly  and  blue,  her  mouth 
cupped,  her  eyes  the  wide,  blind  eyes  of  a  fish,  and  her  smell  now  the 
dreadful,  dead  filled  smell  of  rotted  water  algae  and  formaldehyde. 

He  tried  to  scream  but  no  sound  came.  He  felt  himself  being  thrust 
forward,  then  back.  His  vision  blurred  then  cleared.  He  was  nauseous, 
then  the  nausea  slowly  subsided. 

The  first  thing  he  was  aware  of  was  that  he  was  in  a  strange  place 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  that  he  had  come  out  of  a  nightmare 
through  a  tunnel  of  darkness.  Yet  he  was  not  awake.  He  was  caught  in 
the  half-world  between  nightmare  and  consciousness,  aware  yet  power¬ 
less  before  the  terror  of  an  hallucination  he  knew  was  an  hallucination. 
The  room  in  which  he  found  himself  was  small  and  dun-colored  with 
faded  wall  paper  in  an  ugly  design  of  stripes,  interspersed  with  purple- 
colored  roses.  There  was  at  the  far  end  a  washstand  with  a  cheap  pitcher 
and  a  bowl.  There  were  two  chairs,  one  large  and  upholstered  in  green- 
colored  plush;  the  other  black,  stiff  and  forbidding.  The  bed  in  which 
he  lay  was  of  some  dark  and  heavy  wood  and  above  it  hung  a  cheap 
crucifix  with  the  body  of  Christ  done  in  vulgar  polychrome.  The  curtains 
at  the  window  were  of  cheap  lace,  white  and  stiff  with  starch  hanging 
behind  over-curtains  of  heavy,  deep  purple  plush,  ornamented  with 
yellow  tassels.  Outside  the  windows  was  darkness,  a  moving  darkness. 
He  realized  he  was  still  in  the  car,  driving  toward  the  jail  at  Y . 

At  the  same  moment  the  prisoner  understood  that  this  apparation 
was  not  unfamiliar,  a  place  he  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  his  aunt’s 
bedroom  and  as  familiar  to  him  as  her  round  bloodless  face,  her  metallic 
voice.  He  could  remember  her,  sitting  stiffly  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  her 
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hands  gripping  the  Bible  in  her  lap,  talking  softly,  pleading,  suddenly 
shouting  at  him  while  he  sat,  a  young  boy,  trapped  in  the  black,  uncom¬ 
fortable  chair. 

How  many  times  had  he  had  to  endure  those  horrible  scenes  ?  Always 
the  same,  the  same  words,  the  same  emotions,  and  yet  each  new  scene 
in  this  bedroom  somehow  more  harrowing  than  the  last. 

He  could  hear  the  words :  softly,  “You  are  all  I  have,  all  I  have  in  the 
world.  I  have  built  my  life  around  you.  I  have  made  sacrifices  for  you. 
I  have  worked  hard  to  see  that  you  had  everything.  Your  parents,  even 
when  they  were  alive,  never  helped.  They  were  never  here,  always  run¬ 
ning  around,  not  caring.  But  they  were  punished.  They  were  punished”; 
pityingly,  “Why  can't  you  do  something  for  me?  Don't  you  care  about 
me?  I  have  spent  my  life  bringing  you  up  to  be  someone.  I  know,  I  know, 
you’re  young.  You  want  to  have  a  good  time” ;  threateningly,  “This 
world  is  no  good.  It  is  the  next  that’s  important.  What  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  flesh?  Nothing.  A  few  minutes  and  then  how  do  you  feel?  Empty, 
rotten,  like  dirt.  You  will  see!  Forget  this  world,  the  flesh,  go  out  and 
preach  the  Word  of  God.  Work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.”  Her 
knuckles  would  turn  white.  “There  is  nothing  else,  I  tell  you.  Nothing. 
I  was  called.  But  I  didn’t  know  enough  then.  I  should  have,  I  know. 
But  I  have  paid.  I  have  paid.  Your  parents  were  rotten  to  me.  They 
were  beasts,  do  you  hear,  beasts!” 

And  then  the  small  uncomprehending  boy  in  the  black  chair  would 
begin  to  cry,  his  body  twisting  with  deep,  retching  sobs  and  she  would 
gather  him  into  her  lap,  his  forehead  against  the  Bible,  while  she  stroked 
his  blonde  curls  and  prayed  aloud,  “Our  Father,  Who  art  in  heaven 

The  prisoner  woke  suddenly,  the  prayer  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  journey  was  nearly  over. 

As  the  guard  approached  the  jail  at  Y . . . he  drove  a  little  faster. 

The  Warden  glanced  furtively  at  the  prisoner  and  began  to  bite  his 
fingernails.  He  was,  as  usual,  mortally  afraid.  He  had  been  sweating 
profusely  and  his  shirt  and  pants  seemed  pasted  to  his  body.  “I  hope 
it  isn’t  too  noticeable,”  he  whispered.  “I  really  do  hate  to  look  fright¬ 
ened  in  front  of  my  subordinates.  It  makes  them  laugh  at  me.  They 
lose  respect.  I  must  straighten  up,  adjust  my  tie,  be  forceful.  I  have  a 
position  of  dignity  to  uphold.” 

With  a  few  clumsy,  staccato  gestures,  the  Warden  neatened  his  ap¬ 
pearance  as  best  he  could.  He  ran  his  hand  through  the  thinning  white 
hair,  wiped  the  lenses  of  his  square  rimless  glasses,  attempted  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  smooth  the  wrinkles  in  his  rumpled  and  frayed  blue  serge.  He 
straightened  the  badly-knotted  tie  and  stained  collar.  He  pulled  up  his 
socks.  “They  should  not  be  allowed  to  laugh  at  authority,”  he  said. 
“Disrespect  breeds  anarchy.” 
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As  they  drove  through  the  iron  gate  into  the  jail  yard,  a  huge  beacon 
focused  on  the  car,  and  the  Warden  began  to  fidget.  A  small  group  was 
waiting,  among  them  the  Doctor.  The  Warden  got  out  of  the  car — his 
legs  felt  steady — and  nodded  at  the  group,  without  smiling,  looking  very 
sober  and  stern.  “Everything  will  be  all  right,”  he  whispered.  “They 
see  that  I  am  in  command  here.” 

Then  the  Doctor  chuckled  aloud  and  the  faces  of  the  group  were 
covered  with  sly  smiles.  “Quiet,”  the  Warden  said.  The  group  broke  into 
loud,  vicious  laughter.  The  Warden  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  wept 
uncontrollably  until  the  Guard  came  over  and  kicked  him. 

The  prisoner,  watching  everything,  thought  for  a  moment  he  was 
going  to  scream.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  black  savage  bird  with 
red  eyes  rise  out  of  the  center  of  the  group  and  descend  upon  him.  He 
fell  back,  writhing  in  the  seat  and  both  his  temples  roared  as  the  bird 
dug  its  claws  deep  in  his  brain.  He  saw  a  flash  of  emerald  light,  caught 
the  thick  scent  of  overripe  lilacs  and  lost  consciousness. 
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